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GOOD BOOKS ON AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS - 





Brace and Mayne’s Farm Shop Work 


Price, $1.00 


By GEORGE M. BRACE, Director of Manual J csiging, 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minn., and D. D. MAYNE, 
Principal of School of Agriculture, University of Minoesota. 


A course for rural elementary and secondary 
schools, which has a distinct practical value in that 
it teaches boys how to make articles that are of 
great usefulness on the farm. The fact that these 
products must stand the test of use arouses greater 
interest in the pupil and causes him to do more 
careful work. ‘The course does not require expen- 
sive shop equipment or costly raw materials. The 
exercises provide instruction and training in wood- 
working, blacksmithing, cement and concrete work, 
and harness mending. ‘The various tools needed, 
their use and care, are fully described. 


Ivins and Merrill’s 
Practical Lessons in Agriculture 


Price, 84 cents 


By LESTER S. IVINS, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, State Department of Education, Ohio, and 
FREDERICK A, MERRILL, Department of Nature 
Study, Normal School, Athens, Ga. 


A combination textbook, laboratory manual 
and note-book for use in the seventh to the tenth 
grades. It is intended to bring about a closer 
relationship between the home and the school, and 
to show how the knowledge gained at school may 
be applied by the pupil in his work on the farm. 
The lessons, arranged in the order of the seasons, 
cover a wide range of practical subjects, such as 
soils, fertilizers, crops, farm animals, feeds and 
feeding, insect pests, plant diseases, and rural eco- 
nomics. Directions for the work are given and 
blank spaces are provided for the pupil’s notice 





Bricker’s 
Agricultural Education for Teachers 


Price, 80 cents 


By GARLAND A. BRICKER, B. Ped.,M. A., Assistant 

Professor of Agricultural Educatien, Ohio State University. 
This book discusses the chief lines of develop- 
ment in agricultural teaching and by means of clear 
directions attempts to vitalize and systematize the 
work. It aims to give the teacher the true spirit 
of ‘‘rural-mindedness,’’ and to supply him with 
correct professional knowledge of what to teach and 
how and when to teach it. The book will be of 
value to agricultural and normal schools, active and 
prospective teachers, district and county superin- 
tendents, supervisors of rural education, and teach- 

rs’ reading circles, 


Bexell and Nichols’s Principles of 
Bookkeeping and Farm Accounts 


By J. A. BEXELL, Dean, School of Commerce, Oregon 
Agricultural College, and F. G. NICHOLS, Director of 
Business Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Textbook, 65 cents 


Reference Book, 50 cents 


Blanks, 45 cents 


The first book in its field to teach a simple sys- 
tem of keeping such accounts as are of value to far- 
mers. It deals only with the commodities and 
conditions of farming. There are many helpful 
exercises and review questions. All the material 
used has been tested both in the class-room and on 
the farm. The course is adapted for grammar or 
high schools and may be conducted by teachers 


having little experience in accounting, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN REPLY. 

The German reply to the Ameri- 
can note of June 10 was not sent 
until the eighth of July. The most 
striking feature of it is the light 
and casual way in“which it treats 
the tragedy of the Lusitania. It de- 
clares that Germany has “always 
been governed by the principles of 
humanity” ; affirms that Germany 
has “no guilt” for any violations 


of international law which have 
taken place; charges upon Great 
Britain all responsibility for “jeo- 
pardizing human lives”; puts for- 


ward as an adequate reason for 
sinking the Lusitania without warn- 
ing the plea that the German sub- 
marine commander would have en- 
dangered his own vessel if he had 
delayed to allow the lowering of 
boats; and says that, if the Lusit- 
ania had been spared, “thousands 
of cases of munitions would have 
been sent to Germany’s enemies, 
and thereby thousands of German 
mothers and children robbed oi 
breadwinners.” To the American 
statement that the Lusitania was 
not armed, was not serving as a 
transport, and was not carrving a 
cargo prohibited by American laws 
no attention is paid; nor is any re- 
ply made to the chief American 
claim that to send to their deaths 
more than 1,000 souls who had no 
part in the war was something un- 
paralleled in modern warfare. 


QUESTIONABLE ASSURANCES. 


The German government gives 
assurances that American. ships 
will not be hindered in the prose- 
cution of “legitimate trade” ana 
promises that German submarines 
will not attack such ships if they 


are “made recognizable by special 
markings and notified a_reasonable 
time in advance.” The effect of 
this would be to force the United 
States to concede that American 
ships whose sailings were not thus 
notified were fair prey for the sub- 
marines; and Germany would be at 
liberty to put her own interpreta- 
tion upon “legitimate” trade. The 
note suggests that a certain num- 
ber of neutral ships might be al- 
lowed to sail under the American 
flag, and that these should be 
treated the same as American ves- 
sels, or that the American govern- 
ment might place under the Ameri- 
can flag four enemy passenger 
steamers for passenger traffic be- 
tween North America and England, 
and that these steamers should be 
exempt from submarine attack. But 
this could not be done without con- 
vening Congress and enacting a law 
permitting it. 
POOR POLAND AND GALICIA. 
What war means to the unfortu- 
nate population whose towns and 
cities are ravaged by it is shown 
by recent statistics from Poland 
and Galicia. In Poland, over 40,000 
square miles have been laid waste; 
5.000 ve have been razed to the 
ground, and 4,000 more, with 200 
cities or towns, have been partially 


destroyed. An agricultural popu- 
lation of 7,000,000 and an industrial 
population of 3,000,000, dependent 


on the industries of Lodz and War- 
Saw are in sore straits for the nec- 
essaries of life. In Galicia; 2.500 vil- 


lages have virtually disappeared 
trom sight; a hundred cities and 
and 6,000 villages have suffered cru- 
elly; and some 800,000 horses and 
1,500,000 cattle have been taken 
away by the contending armies. It 
is a heavy toll which war imposes 
on peaceful civilians. 


A FLEET OF SUBMARINES 

The sailing of a fleet of ten 
new submarines from Quebec 
for England is an incident which 
throws new light upon the possi- 
bilities of these new war craft. Onlv 
a short time ago, it was assured 


that the activities of the submarines 
must be limited to distances within 
a tew hundred miles of their base: 
but these re-enforcements of the 
3ritish submarine fleet have under- 


taken a voyage of three thousand 
miles, more or less, under their 
own power. If they come within 


range of the German submarines in 


the war zone, it will be a case of 
Greek meeting Greek. A regular 
battle of submarines would be a 


new episode in the war. Incident- 
ally, this incident makes less im- 
possible than it at first appeared 
the widely-circulated rumor that 


Germany was preparing to establish 
a submarine base secretly on one of 
the islands off the Maine Coast, 
from which to attack ships laden 
with munitions of war for England. 


THE WAR WASTE OF SHIP- 
PING. 
A tabulation of the war waste 


of shipping up to the first of July 
shows as was to have been expected 
that Great Britain has been the 
greatest sufferer through the sub- 
marine war upon commerce. Out 
of a total of 915,457 gross tons lost, 
609,934 tons were of ships flying 
the British flag. Yet, so vast is 
British commerce, this loss, great 
as it is, represents barely three per 
cent, of the total British tonnage 
Germany comes next in the list, 
with a loss of thirty-four ships with 
a tonnage of 102,062, but this cal- 
culation takes no account of the 
hundreds of German ships interned. 
German commerce, 1n fact, has been 
swept from the seas. The losses 
of neutral countries, through the 
undiscriminating attacks of German 
submarines, grow apace. Norway 
has lost thirty-four ships, Denmark 
seventeen. Sweden twenty-two, Hol- 
land thirteen and the United States 
five. 
AMERICAN SHIPPING GAINS 
During the fiscal year, 1,226 ves- 
sels, with a total tonnage of 215.,- 
771 tons were butlt in American 
shipyards. These figures seem im- 
posing, but the total was less than 
in 1914, when 1,291 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 311, 578 were built. The 
additions to our merchant marine, 
through the transfer of foreign 
ships to American registry, have 
been of a good deal more impor- 
tance. These transfers numbered 
147 and they were transfers of large 
ships, for their tonnage totalled 
528,907 tons, as against 215,771 tons 
for the total of 1,226 American-built 
vessels. The tota? increase, there- 
fore, is 1,372 vessels, aggregating 
744,618 tons which is by far the 
largest gain in American history. 
The relative importance of the 
American merchant. marine is likely 
to grow still further by reason of 


the reduction of the 


chant fleets by the 
the etal 


world’s mer- 
continuance of 


A BIL LION DOLL AR EXCESS. 
The effect of the war upon our 
foreign trade is strikingly shown 
in the fact that the excess of ex- 
ports over imports during the fis- 
cal year pane ended reached the 


prodigious and unprecedented total 


of more than a billion dollars. And 
this tremendous excess represents 
the trade movement of only nine 
months, for 11 ie first three months 
the tide ran the other way and 
there was an actual excess of im- 
ports. The significant thing about 
this exhibit is that the excess is 
largely represented by increased 
shipments of grain. Last year’s 
bumper crop has gone far to feed 
the fighting — of E urope ; and 
his  vear's crop.  which,—taking 


BP wheat together,— 
still larger, will be 
same purpose, to 
make good the deficiencies in for- 
eign fields ravaged by war and un- 
tilled because of the withdrawal of 
millions of men to the fighting lines. 
“AMERICANIZATION DAY.” 

A very appropriate use was made 
this year of the Fourth of July by 
turning it into an “Americanization 
for the special purpose of in- 
spiring foreign-born citizens with 
American ideals and encouraging 
them to seek a fuller acquaintance 
with American institutions. Largely 
attended meetings, with this end 
in view, were held in Chicago, New 
York, Boston and other large cities 
The points emphasized in these 
meetings were, in brief, that all 
foreign-born persons should learn 
English in the public schools, that 
all illiterate immigrants should 
learn to read and write and that 
children and adults should be given 
civic training in both day and night 
schools so that alf may understand 


spring and 
promises to be 
needed for the 


Day 


the functions of our government, 
the principles of democracy and 
what America stands for. It is a 


good movement and a good begin- 
ning was made with it. 


TRAVELING 
MAN. 

Ingraham, seventy- 
eight years old, and forty-five years 
a salesman in the employ of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., received a long 
letter the other day from his friend, 
“Uncle George” Olney in which the 
ee Bochner his claim to the 
title of Dean of Traveling Salesmen 
on nade of his retirement over a 
year ago from active service with 
the Irving Pitt Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Ingraham is two years the 
junior of his friend “Uncle George” 
and in a photograph taken two years 
ago at a convention of the Nationai 


OLDEST SALES- 


Arthur K. 


Association of Stationers, he stands 
erect with a look of mental keen- 
ness which promises the satisfaction 


of holding for several years to come 


his newly acquired honor. Both Mr. 
Ingraham and Mr. Olney have been 
connected with the stationery trade 
during their entire combined service 
f over a century—a decade over 
r good measure Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingraham celebrated heir golden 
wedding’ seven years ago at their 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 


THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY —— 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler " runk & Wagnails 


4 


Mann: Teaching of Physics for Purposes of General 


Chubb: Teaching of English, ‘The............. ........-- $1.00 : NEW . 1) D 
Johnson: Teaching of History,The ......... Ready July 20th S A A 































Oe ARES. 2 RP ernest 1.25 
Redway: New Basis of Geography......... ........ . .... 1.00 
Royoe “Outlines Of PBYCHOLOT ...... vccccsccccccces coccee ed OO : 
Sachs: American Secondary School, The ..... ..........-- 1.10 ' ] . : 
Shaw: School Hygiene ................ ad sepa irae Z Should Be in 
Smith: Teaching of Elementary Mathematics............. 1.00 3 » ; 
E very 
THE BRIEF COURSE SERIES IN EDUCATION School 
Edited by Paul Monroe 
pe ee Seer $1.25 * 
Monroe: Brief Course in the History of Education........1.25 In Every Bg Aaa 
Strayer: Brief Course in the Teaching Process ...... .....1.25 State capitalized. Text-book 
markings;*the only exact 
BOOKS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL RARE J ween in, comocende, over 
* used. Prefixes and suffixes in 
Edited by Paul Monroe Union alphabetical order; also abbrevia- 
/ 7 tions. Common meanings of words 
Curtis: Kducation Through Play _ first, obsoletes last. Carefully discrim- 
ene RN iid 15, ids peo esb65 3». . os cd waded $1.50 inated synonyms; antonyms; proper 
Educational — APACE keseerecenes cages 1.25 Prepositions to use; etymologies. 
Curtis: Practical Conductof Play, The 
Educational Edition.......... 2... ..0e-eee cece ee sees $1 .50 80 ee r-emed ee 
eR ey a (a ne eer 2.00 6,700 proper names. Synonyms, 6,000 entries. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION Antonyms 754 lists. Price $1.50; Indexed $1.80. 
© COMPREHENSIVE STANDARD 
Edited by Paul Monroe For Grade or High School use. 48,200 words 
Monroe: Cyclopedia of Education, The. Five volumes ans Ta deer ee ee 
$25.00 per set Price, $1.00; indexed, $1.25. 
sioeepiliiinceaian CONCISE STANDARD 
35,000 words, 589 pages, 780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary for small pupils. Price, 60 
cents; Indexed, 85 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Boston New York Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 




















Students of Greater New York Schools 


Establish World’s Records for Accuracy 
on the REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


N Saturday, May 8th, 129 students of various schools of Greater New 
York competed for the New York Metropolitan School Championship 

in Typewriting. 
Although more than half of those competing used 
other machines, the 25 students making the best accu- 
racy records all operated the Remington Typewriter. 





Of these 25 leaders, 4 made NO errors, 8 made only One error, 7 only two errors, 3 made three 
errors, 2 made four errors, and 1 made Six errors in AQUARTER OF AN HOUR of contin- 
uous writing. The best accuracy record made by anon-Remington operator contained seven errors. 

These performances by beginners on the typewriter are the finest collective accuracy records ever 
made in public competition. They are a noteworthy triumph for the ideaof “ACCURACY FIRST” 
in typewriting, an idea which the Remington Typewriter Company is developing in the instruction 
of all operators of the writing machine. 

That accuracy is the first requirement in typewriting is now universally recognized—the employer 
demands it before everything else. 

The records made show what results are possible in typewriter instruction when accuracy is insisted 
upon from the very outset. They also prove that the Remington T ypewriter in the hands of a competent 


instructor, through its simple, easy operation, is the machine which facilitates the highest accuracy of the 
typist. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


{ Incorporated } 


i= New York and Everywhere 
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Y ] HAT kinds of schools are re- 
Why Is EDUCATION quired to meet the needs of 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES FOR our youth who must go to work at 
—— an early age? This is the question 
Distinctive ? INDUSTRIAL discussed in EDUCATION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, a new 
BECAUSE WORKERS ee - ~ — rd 
is sound pedagogically. cries edited by Professor Paul H. 
f is grade pacfentiicaly. ‘Hanus. The book embodies Dean 
i i the best songs. * dow? ‘ 
it coenedas’ the etiet collection of song poetry. By HERMAN acbactine in the gp tape inal 


It has no “‘ padding "—every song is purposeful. 
It Has Notable Authorship: 

HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale 
University 


SCHNEIDER, Sc. D. 
Dean of the College 
of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 


York City as made in connection 
with the New York Survey. It 
considers the general question of 
vocational education as well as 





OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of 








School Music, Northwestern University 


EDWARD BAILEY BIRGF, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


W.OTTO MIESSNER, Director of Departmentof Music, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Bound in cloth 


the local New York problem. 

The conditions of modern indus- 
try, how best to prepare children 
for earning their living under 


x+ 98 pages = these conditions, the difference 
BOOK ONE, for second and third grades between energizing and enerva- 
BOOK TWO, for fourth and fifth grades ting occupations, how to counter- 
SOOe Se me and iy wo grades aoe Postpaid, $ 90 | act the tendency to drift into the 
cCACHER’ MANU . with ccompaniments for ‘ 
— Book One and additional Rote Songs Loe eel $1.00 enervating occupations, what co- 
BOOK FOUR, for eighth grades................000s (In press) — and continuation 
B K OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Books Two . ‘ 
- and Three : “ (In press) WORLD th “ay and how to institute 
PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING (In press) BOOK pose Passer oo some of the 
idered. 
What Dr. Schneider has 
COMPANY pean beg 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 
San Francisco 








Yonkers-on-Hudson 


New York 


these questions and the recom- 
mendations he makes will be 


found of great interest and value: 


to all school men. 
































“a. 


THE CITY OF BOSTON 


HAS RECENTLY AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FRYE’S LEADING FACTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Book | and Book Ii 


The Frye Geographies have the endorsement of the Rcyal Geograpl ical Society of 
England, and the Geographical Society of France, as well as the hearty commendation 
of schools in the United States. They deal essentially with People, They contain the 
necessary human element to compel the interest of the child, ard give special empkésis 
to location:—that phase of geography most important in watching the progress of the 
present world conflict. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH: ARITHMETICS 


Three-Book Series 


Instead of slavishly following some arbitrary course of study, these arithmetics 
combine the best features of all leading courses of study, and the concensus of the best 
mathematical opinion. They are so written that any reasonable change in sequence may 
be made to adapt them to any course. The Wentworth-Smith Arittmetics are free 
from fads, broad in scope, modern in spirit. 


Ginn and Company: Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


CAMBRIDGE, JULY 1 - 3 


KEEPING THE EDUCATIONAL STEP 
If the “‘weather-sharp” had had premeditated 
designs on the delegates to the American In- 
stitute held in Cambridge, under the presidency 
of Mr. William Orr, agent of the State Board 
of Education, the first week of the present month, 
he could hardly have aimed his darts 
more vindictively or more effectively 
than he did in this year of our Lord. 

Still truth compels us to say that 
his most failed to 
quell the spirit of the members or to 
diminish the interest in the 
of the various speakers. If 


savage outburst 
remarks 
there is 
one thing more than another notice- 
able in 





official speakers, quite a burden was put upon 
it which they met cheerfully and effectively. The 
music was bright, vivacious and admirably 
cuted. Governor Walsh fulfilled 
his official position in good taste. 
[he principal speaker of the opening evening 

was Dr. Robert J. Aley, president 
of the University of Maine, on “Edu 
cation and Democracy.” The “meaty” 
character of all Dr. Aley’s discourses 
is acknowledged by all 
the privilege of 


exe- 


the duties of 


who have 
to him. It 
is a delight to hear his well-matured 
| thoughts to which his long and well- 
i digested experience give added weight. 


listening 


the successive meetings of Nor was it surprising to hear him 
this organization, it is the increased ejaculate as an opening thought 
thoughtfulness shown in the various that “Teachers are the salt of the 
papers submitted. This is specially earth.” “Schools might do more in 
visible since Harvard University has training for straight thinking.” 
thrown its valuable and determining “What our schools need is construc- 
influence in the direction of the va- WILLIAM ORS tive and not destructive criticism.” 
* ‘ Deputy Commissioner . - : 
rious departments composing the yaseachusetts Board of Ede- |hese are meagre examples of the 
meetings. cation President American In- epigrammatic style of the speaker. 
One does not associate. for ine SOO rer ee Miss Marie Sheddock of England 
stance, the prowesses of that commanding in- gave an example of how to interest children by 
stitution, those “grave and reverend signors,” story telling, one of the latest appliances for the 
whose weighty words are transmitted development of the imagination of the child. 
throughout the land, as being inter- In the Conference on School Administration 
preters of the word and mission of Professor Paul H. Hanus to whom on another 
the kindergarten. Yet the best and most occasion Professor H. W. Holmes of the De- 


thoughtful ideas promulgated in that department 
emanated from certain college professors. 
Indeed, they confessed that the moulded 
material that came into their hands interested 
them quite as much in its initial as in its ad- 
vanced Possibly this may be accounted 
for by the fact of the growing prevalence of the 
more youthful professors and the subsidence of 
the older element in that body. 

It is questionable whether the arrangement 
whereby the meeting of the New England super- 
intendents at the same time of the Institute was 
not an out and out mistake. The very people 
that attended the former’were needed in the older 
organization. It accounted possibly for a lack 
of concentration on the part of members in 
marked contrast to previous years. To this may 
be added an apparent failure in real co-operation. 
In other words the parts were greater than the 
whole and that should never be. 

One of the interesting features of the pro- 
gram at Sanders Theatre was the music rendered 
by the Cambridge High School Orchestra under 
the charge of Professor Whorisky, director of 
music. This is entitled to special mention be- 


stage. 


cause at the opening, owing to the tardiness of 


partment of Education of Harvard University, 
paid a high tribute for the excellence of his work 
in establishing and developing the pedagogical 
department of the University and in spreading the 
knowledge of it among teachers, presided and 
gave the assembly the benefit of his experience. 

Dr. Van Sickle the well-known superintendent 
of the Springfield, Massachusetts, schools added 
an effective contribution on the “Superintend- 
ent and the School Committee.” 

Mr. J. A. Pitman, principal of the Salem Nor- 
mal School; Dr. David Snedden, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education; Mr. Henry T. Burr, 
of Willimantic, Ct., State Normal School; Mr. 
Ernest L. Silver, of the Plymouth, N. H., State 


Normal School; Mr. W. G. Mallet of Farming- 
ton, Me., State Normal School ; Mr. 
5. E. Burke, assistant superintend- 
ent of — schools, Boston ; Mr. Wallace 


E. Mason of the Keene, N. H., Normal School; 
Dr. W. A. Baldwin of the Hyannis, Massachu- 
setts Normal School were those who 
took active, interesting and valuable parts in the 


among 


educational 
was 


discussion of questions. 
The Institute fortunate 

} 

i 


services of a veteran diplomate of 


in securing the 
—— 
large j 


litical 
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experience in’ Hon, Samuel J. Elder to preside 
at a Peace meeting and Professor George W. 
Kirchwey of Columbia University to deliver one 
of the richest, most telling and most eloquent ad- 
dresses on the well-worn subject of “Peace.” 


It is rather singular to record that in no de- 
partment did there seem to be a greater con- 
centration of ability than in that devoted to the 
work of the kindergarten, under the very effi- 
cient leadership of Miss Lillian B. Poor, assist- 
ant director of kindergartens, Boston. 


It is natural for enthusiasts in any subject 
to find elements of merit hidden from the eve 
of the superficial observer and kindergartens are 
no exception. In this instance it was perhaps the 
collateral information brought forth that en- 
hanced the value of the whole discussion. One 
must not forget the charming incident of the 
boy (Boston, of course) who objected to continu- 
ing tolearn toreadas it would “change his whole 
plan of life!’ Dr. A. W. Edson, associate su- 
perintendent New York, whose friends in New 
England are legion, made some really “Practical 
Suggestions for Child Study’ emphasizing the 
importance of not putting too strong pressure in 
any One direction—like memory—in the child’s 
training. 


Miss Catherine J. Tracey of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York, spoke thonghtfully on 
the Hygiene of the Kindergarten. This topic 
was further amplified by Miss Evangeline W. 
Young warning against the idea that children’s 
diseases were either simple or _ inevitable 
affairs. 


Mr. Joseph Lee of the Boston School Board 
commanded the interested attention of the audi- 
ence as he advanced the importance of the dreams 
indulged in by children and to be promoted in 
their interest. Mr. Lee’s remarks by their fas- 
cinating nature evoked that attraction that ex- 
cursions into the region of the speculative and 
unknown always command. 


Professor Henry W. Holmes of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Harvard University by 
the sanity of his remarks by their thoroughly 
practical nature and by his refusal to draw sweep- 
ing and general conclusions from limited condi- 
tions in the kindergarten, proved himself a 
master in his profession. 


Professor Norton of Wellesley proved to be 
full of wisdom, of temperate judgment, wonder- 
fully interesting and of admirable spirit. 


Both of these gentlemen gave freely of their 
time and experience to the work of the Institute 
and enriched the program to a marked degree. 
Among other Harvard professors in the Depart- 
ment of Education who aided in the work of 
the Institute may be mentioned Alexander Inglis, 
John M. Brewer and Professor Paul H. Hanus. 

Ww. eX. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION NOTES 
There is no place like Harvard University 
for the American Institute of Instruction. 
Harvard University is a most cordial host. 


The Harvard Summer School faculty was a 
prominent feature ‘of the program. Harvard 


was never more wide open to any guests than 
to the teachers at this meeting. 

The “student quarters” make the best homes 
for the money ever offered the teachers at any 
convention in New England. 

President William Orr was all that was 
pected of him and no more could be said of 
administration. 

Wallace E. Mason, secretary, need only be 
judged by the results, to win honors. He got 
out an extra fine prospectus program. The 
welcomes were of an unusual high order of talent 
and warmth. 

Governor David I. Walsh of Massachusetts is 
an orator of whom the Old Bay State may well 
be proud. 

Three State and ten city superintendents or 
their assistants were on the program. 

Samuel J. Elder, Esq., who presided in 
Sanders Theatre at the closing session, is one 
of the foremost lawyers of New England and 
one of Boston’s most brilliant platform speakers. 

The United States Bureau of Education was 
represented by H. W. Fought, specialist in ru- 
ral school work, who is recognized as one of the 
most efficient specialists the Bureau has ever 
had in service. Only one school board mem- 
ber was on the program. 

New York City sent for program service 
able representatives. No man is more welcome 
to a New England educational audience thar 
Andrew W. Edson, associate superintendent of 
New York City. 

The Massachusetts State Department of Edu- 
cation was represented by its chief and three of 
the assistants and deputies. Normal school men 
and women were the most devoted of any class 
of educators, having thirteen representatives on 
the program. 

Marie Shedlock of London is always a great 
attraction at any convention and on any pro- 
eram. At Bethlehem a few years ago she was 
the favorite of sessions. 


ex- 
any 


‘ 


four 


Nowhere, except at Cambridge, have there 
been such successful department meetings. Nine 


distinct interests were recognized and promoted 
in these Departments. Most of them held two 
sessions. 

One of the notable phrases of the week was 
the official Conference of the Superintendents of 
Massachusetts held under the direction of the 
State Board of Education. Never before have 
as many Massachusetts superintendents hon- 
ored the A. I. I. with their presence. 

The excursions and outing from Cambridge 
are better than they can be from any other point 
in New England. There were harbor excur- 
sions, beach outings and historical tours. 

Miss Florence E. Hunter, chairman of the 
Cambridge committee of arrangements, demon- 
strated a woman’s efficiency in leadership. 
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TRUSTEES | HAVE MET 


MARK KEPPEL 


Superintendent Los Angeles County Schools 


My earliest recollection of a school trustee is 
the picture of a schoolhouse being repaired dur- 
ing school hours by two school trustees. One 
was a farmer worth perhaps fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and having fifteen to twenty men in his 
employ at that time. The other, a farmer worth 
perhaps a quarter of a million dollars, with fifty 
men in his employ, and both having their har- 
vesting Operations in full blast. Those two men 
left their private business for a whole day, and 
made necessary repairs to the public school- 
house, without money and without price, and 
seemed to enjoy the experience. 


Some years ago a vacancy occurred in one of 
the rural schools of this county, where teaching 
conditions had not been of the best. The board 
of trustees were plain people whose grasp of 
the science of education could not be expected 
to be very comprehensive. After a few days an 
insistent candidate was employed and put to 
work. The teacher lasted only two weeks. After 
her dismissal, one of the trustees came to the 
office and explained why the teacher had been 
dismissed. Said he, “She appeared to be a good 
woman and to have the interests of the school 
at heart, but she had no motherly sympathy with 
the children, and appeared nor to understand 
modern: methods of teaching.” ‘Yhe remarks of 
the trustee impressed me with the folly of form- 
ing an estimate of anybody from ovtward ap- 
pearance. That trustee understood the psychol- 
ogy of teaching as well as the author of any book 
on teaching. 


I recall another case where a trustee came into 
the office and told me that the board were dis- 
missing a man of lovable character. Said the 
trustee, “We are not satisfied with the condi- 
tion in the school, and I know no better way to 
express our dissatisfaction than to say that the 
gentleman is a very poor housekeeper.” I re- 
quested that he amplify his statement. He said, 
“The gentleman does not seem to know that 
order, and system, and cleanliness ought to mark 
the office of the principal, the hallways of the 
school, the schoolrooms themselves, and the 
yard connected with the school.” I insisted that 
perhaps the trouble was inefficiency upon the part 
of the janitor, but was informed that such was 
not the case; that the trouble was greater than 
any that came from inefficiency upon the part 
of the janitor; that it was characteristic of the 
man, that there was a general line of slovenliness 
running through everything he did, which general 
Slovenliness was fatal to good school work. 


Sometimes we hear complaints because women 
are preferred as principals rather than men. It 
has often seemed to me that the strongest ar- 
gument in favor of a woman as principal is that 
women are naturally better housekeepers than 
men, and for that reason put into the school a 


magic something that many men are not able 
to give, a magic something that every school 
ought to possess, and that is the crowning glory 
of any home. 


Once upon a time a teacher came into my 
office and told me that she had resigned her posi- 
tion. In giving the reasons, she complained that 
there was no fit boarding place in the district. 
“Why,” said she, “I was compelled to board with 
the clerk’s family, and, would you believe it, 
they had beans three times a day!” Then the 
teacher wept, and took her departure. Shortly 
afterward the clerk of the board came in. Said 
he, “Our teacher has left us and we are greatly 
disturbed on account of it; she was a splendid 
teacher and we did everything that we could to 
make life pleasant and agreeable for her. We 
put ourselves out; why, we even had beans three 
times a day!” Then, he too wept and went away. 


I recall an incident dealing with the proper 
care of public school buildings. On successive 
days I had visited two schoolhouses, in dis- 
tricts of about equal population and wealth. The 
one was “spick-and-span” from the roof to the 
yard; the other was clean from the tops of the 
desks to the floor, but everywhere else there 
had been a reversion to nature. In speaking to 
the clerk of the second district, I called his at- 
tention to the uncleanly condition of the school- 
house and school grounds, and then, by way of 
example, said, “If you want to see how a school- 
house and grounds ought to be kept, take a look 
at the schoolhouse at A.” Instantly the clerk 
replied: “If our schoolhouse is not in the condi- 
tion that it ought to be, we are glad to have you 
tell us about it, but we deny that you have any 
right to compare us with any other school dis- 
trict.” Upon mature consideration, I believe 
his criticism was just. 


A similar experience happened to a teacher 
in one of our rural schools. On the second 
day of school the children perched themselves 
on the fence. In the excess of her zeal she re- 
proved them for sitting on the fence; and then, 
to clinch the matter, said, “The children never do 
that in Chicago.” Instantly there came back to 
her in a most unexpected chorus, “Well, you'd 
better go back to Chicago, then.” That teacher's 
successor was employed within a little while, and 
as she was a woman of more tact, she taught 
the children to keep off the fence, but did not 
secure for herself an invitation to return to Chi- 


cago. 


One of our school districts was preparing to 
build a schoolhouse, and had called an election 
for the purpose of voting bonds. The principal 
of the school was greatly interested in the under- 
taking, and kept the board of trustees at fever 


heat in his impatience. One day the clerk of 
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the board said to me, “If our principal could 
have had his way, he would have built the school- 
house yesterday.” There is a world of sensible 
philosophy in that comment of the trustee. There 
is altogether too much of a demand that things 
be done instantly. We need to take time to de- 
velop in the right way, and a school is fortunate 
which has for its governing body, three men or 
women who know the value of time. 


Recently I had an entertaining experience with 
two trustees. The first one came into the office 
and said, “We have hired Mr. X as principal 
of our school, and we have placed the responsi- 
bility of selecting a corps of teachers in his 
hands. We have told him that we expect him 
to select the teachers, and to make good, and if 
he doesn’t make good we'll get somebody who 
can.” That trustee had been gone not more 
than fifteen minutes when the second man ap- 
peared, and after a little conversation, said, “I 
do not like the principal of our school; he is al- 
together to officious; he wants to dictate whom 
we shall employ as teachers. Now I say that it 
is none of his business. We hired him and are 
paying him a good salary, and he has his work 
to do, but the hiring of teachers is a duty that 
belongs solely to the board, and as long as I’m 
a school trustee I’m going to see to it that I 
have my proper say in the matter of hiring 
teachers.” 





Efficiency is the greatest word in the English 
language; but there can be no such thing as real 
efficiency unless it depends upon responsibility. 
The way to get a good school is to put the re- 
sponsibility in the hands of one who knows how 
to conduct a school. 


Last March our county board of education did 
away with the practice of examining pupils in the 
elementary schools for promotion and gradu- 
ation. Shortly after this action had been taken, 
a trustee came into the office and expressed him- 
self in regard to the matter. He said, “I have 
always been opposed to the system of examina- 
tions as given in the public schools. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that examinations put a 
premium upon deceit and fraud, and that they 
press, with the heaviest and most crushing 
weight, upon those who are least able to bear 
the burden of the test. There isn’t any reason why 
a strong capable pupil should be required to take 
an examination, and an examination 1or a weak 
and incapable pupil is merely a species of torture 
which serves to emphasize the weakness of the 
child. It seems to me that it is the duty of 
those who lead in education to encourage the 
weak rather than to discourage them. For that 
reason I wish to commend and to thank the Los 
Angeles county board of education for having 
had the courage to do away with those examina- 
tions.” 


Recently, while discussing the subject of 
schoolyards with a school trustee, I called his at- 
tention to the fact that tn many of the districts 
of this county, the trustees are securing sites 
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of not less than five acres of ground. Said he, 
“When I went to school, the lot was fifty by a 
hundred and fifty feet, and there were a hundred 
children in the school, and the lot was plenty 
big enough for us I am heartily opposed to 
this policy of wasting the public money in the 
purchase of extravagantly large school grounds. 
Such large grounds simply serve to afford a 
good job for some janitor.” 


Shortly afterward another trustee came into 
the office and said, “We want to call a bond 
election in our district to get money to increase 
our school site. We have observed that a 
‘aumber of school districts have purchased sites 
of at least five acres, and we want to get a site 
of that size before land becomes so costly that 
we cannot do so. I have observed that there 
is a law which prohibits the keeping of more than 
a limited number of horses, or cattle, or sheep, 
or chickens, or cows upon a specified area of 
ground; and that the only place where there is 
no limitation upon the number of living beings 
that may be assembled upon a piece of ground, 


_is with respect to people. If crowding is bad 


for live stock, it is infinitely worse for children. 
Surely.a man is worth more than a goat.” 


After the trustee had departed, I held a little 
jubilee all by myself, and resolved to forget the 
folly of the first one. 


Said a trustee to me, “We are not going to 
hire any more teachers who will not agree to 
board in the district. We want our money spent 
in our district.” Only a little while after the 
speaker took his departure, another trustee came 
in and said, “We have decided to try a new plan 
this year with our teachers. We are going to 
let them board where they please. We are not 
going to interfere with their private affairs. The 
only thing that we are going to do is to insist 
that they shall be on hand early in the morning, 
and that they shall give their whole heart to the 
work of the school until the day’s work is done. 
We think, if we give them more freedom in 
other lines, that they will bring to the work of 
the school, a sincerity and a heartiness that would 
be lacking if we keep them in a species of sub- 
jection.” I said to myself, “Thank God for this 
trustee! May his tribe increase.” 

Recently a trustee said to me, “I gave Johnnie 
Blank a permit to go from our district into an 
adjoining one, and the teacher gave me a fear- 
ful calling down for having done this.” “Well,” 
said I, “why did you do it?” Said he, “I found 
that Johnnie and the teacher were not getting 
along. There seemed to be personal antipathy 
between the two, and under the circumstances 
I thought it was best to let Johnnie go to 
another district where he would have a teacher 
with whom he would be in harmony. I did not 
want to spoil Johnnie’s year, and I did not want 
to hamper or harass our splendid teacher.” 
“Well,” said I, “did your teacher finally see the 
matter as you saw it?” “No,” said he, with a 
touch of sorrow in his voice, “she still thinks 
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that the transfer of Johnnie was a personal af- 
front.” And then the trustee added, “It is too 
bad that any one should be so lacking in liberal- 
ity of spirit, that he cannot understand that it 1s 
impossible sometimes for two people to work to- 
gether in harmony, and that it is really no re- 
flection upon either one, ‘but that the inharmony 
exists because of conditions that are natural 
rather than accidental.”—Sierra News. 
oo 
THE PHARISEE OF ART 


P.W. HORN 





Houston, Texas 


Once upon a time a distinguished gentleman 
came to our town to speak on the subject of art. 
He was considered a national authority on such 
matters, and his talks were attended by good 
audiences of the most cultured people in the 
town. One of his addresses was delivered to 
the pupils in the high school. 

He said, amongst other things, that art is 
founded upon use, and that nothing that is not 
sensible and useful is really artistic. He said 
that to put fancy decorations on that part of a 
pin cushion which is intended to stick pins in is 
to spoil its usefulness, and hence to render it in- 
artistic. He said much along these lines, and it 
all sounded like plain common sense, as well as 
like art. 

At the close of his talk to the high school pu- 
pils, he produced from somewhere in concealment 
a bright green piano cover, which he stated he 
had taken off the piano in a certain one of the 
ward schools he had visited. Throwing it across 
the piano in the high school, he talked for several 
minutes in regard to the shockingly bad taste 
which anyone must have who could possibly 
consider such a cover as artistic or as beautiful 
from any standpoint. He left us all with the 
feeling that he was a very superior person, and 
that we ought all to be more or less ashamed 
that we even lived in a community that could 
contain such an inartistic thing as the piano 
scarf, 

In his talks at other places, he freely pointed 
out the bad taste shown in the decorations of 
the hotel and elsewhere. It seemed that there 
were a few good things in the town from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, but very few. 

All this was doubtless very well from the 
standpoint of the artistic temperament; and 
yet... ! I could not help comparing it with the 
standards held by plain and comparatively inar- 
tistic people in the every day walks of life. 

For instance, I know that if one woman were 
to meet another on the street, and were to say, 
“My dear, that is a shockingly ugly hat you are 
wearing. Just see how much better taste my 
hat shows than yours does,” it would be con- 
sidered shockingly out of place. In fact, the one 
woman’s action would be at least as highly in- 
artistic as the other woman’s hat. 

If a man were to meet another on the street. 
and were to say to him, “I am holier than thou,” 
he would not only be guilty of an inartistic act, 
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but he would raise serious doubts as to his own 
real holiness: There is a widespread belief that 
people who boast of their own superiority, show 
by that very boasting that they are not superior 
at all. The man who habitually thanks God 
that he is not as other men are, leaves a very 
strong inference that he, himself, is a hypocrite. 

The fact in regard to the piano cover was that 
it was taken from a piano purchased by, the 
Mothers’ Club at a school not in one of the 
wealthier districts. It is probably true that the 
mother who purchased the piano did not have 
the highest artistic sense of the fitness of things, 
with special reference to piano scarfs. She had 
probably lacked in her life that elegant leisure 
which is necessary for a proper study of color 
schemes. It is certain that she did not think 
the green cover was ugly. In fact, she doubt- 
less thought it was pretty. Bad as her taste 
may have been, I cannot help feeling that her 
choice in colors was at least as artistic as was 
the choice in manners of the man. who boasted 
of his superiority to her. 


The speaker said that nothing is artistic that is 
not sensible. Might he not also have added that 
nothing was artistic which is not gentle and kind 
and considerate? Could it possibly be an ar- 
tistic thing for a man to strike a woman, or to 
push a child into the gutter? Can anything be 
artistic which needlessly tramples upon the feel- 
ings of others? 

The man who boasts of his own attainments in 
morals or religion, and of his superiority to 
other people, and who is inconsiderate of the 
feelings of other people is sometimes called a 
Pharisee. Would not the man who does the 
same things with reference to his artistic at- 
tainments come under the same heading? 

It is only fair to add that I have not by any 
means found this to be a general condition among 
people who have really accomplished something 
in the world of art. Here, as elsewhere, the 
“bravest are the tenderest.” The man who is 
really good has a sympathy with the fellow who 
is not so good. The teacher who really under- 
stands her subject is likely to feel a sympathy 
with a child who does not understand it, and to 
be willing to place herself on his level. In other 
words, she is willing to “begin where the child 
is, not where the child isn’t.” 

Is not the same thing true in regard to matters 
of. art? Is not art, after all, largely a matter of 
“the point of view?” If one honestly thinks that 
glaring green, red, and vellow piano covers are 
beautiful, is it not really more artistic for him to 
say so than for him to say that some- 
thing else is beautiful when he firmly 
thinks it is ugly? And if one would really 
hely another to rise in the appreciation of art, 
is it not necessary for him to begin on the low 
plane where the beginner is? And do not all 
really artistic people do this? And can one 
really have the heart of an artist if he boasts of 
his superiority to other people, and tries to make 
other people ashamed of the crudeness of their 
idea? 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SCHOOL DEMOCRACY 


F. E, BAKER 


Principal Edinboro, Pa., Normal School 


From the first day that I assumed charge of 
the Edinboro State Normal School as principal, 
the system of student government by a body of 
rules and regulations laid down by the faculty 
seemed contrary to the spirit of a normal school. 
The spirit of democracy in school life was al- 
ready abroad in the land, and my own conviction 
deepened that, if there is any class of students 
in the world who should learn to govern them- 
selves, it is those who are preparing to govern 
others. 

Not only from the standpoint of ideals and 
purposes, but from the standpoint of personnel 
of the student body, all normal schools are ideal 
places for student control and government. 
The majority of our students are now of col- 
lege grade, three-fourths who enter having been 
graduated from four-year high school courses. 
More than ninety-five per cent. of the students 
who enter this school come with a definite pur- 
pose and a reasonably clear conception of what 
to do to realize that purpose. To formulate 
tules, to regulate a few mean-spirited, low-pur- 
posed students and impose them on hundreds of 
students of fine spirit and high motives is de- 
grading, both to them and to the faculty. 

For years, teachers and educators have been 
preaching democracy and discrimination in the 
treatment of boys and girls, but we have gone 
right on in the mechanical, supposedly easy way 
of formulating rules for the bad boy and girl and 
imposing them on good and bad alike. It 
violates every principle of adaptation to individ- 
ual cases. Further, it restricts growth in one 
of the most important fields. We all agree that 
the great aim of education is complete growth. 
In a Republic where any one may come to 
govern all, growth in self control and personal 
responsibility is especially important. In a 
school consisting of students preparing to train 
children for citizenship in the Republic, the im- 
portance of this growth in responsibility is much 
greater. 

When the present administration took charge 
of the Edinboro State Normal School, there was 
a great reverence for rules and regulations. We 
did not abolish all at once, but began gradually 
to increase the freedom of the students. There 
was a good deal of criticism and a good deal 
of doubt expressed. There was a special storm 
of criticism when the rule that all students must 
attend church was abolished. 

For three years, student freedom and stu- 
dent responsibility have been gradually in- 
creased in this school. We feel sure that any 
impartial observer will have to admit that the 
spirit of right conduct has increased in more than 
a direct ratio. 

As in all co-educational schools, the rela- 
tion of the boys and girls has been a vexed 


problem. Up to three years ago, there was a 
rule that boys and girls should not walk nearer 
to each other than ten feet on the campus or 
streets of the town without Special permission. 
The inconsistenty of Sitch a rule is patent to 
everyone. The school was saying, “Co-education 
is a good thing in a dimited way. We invite you, 
boys and girls, to come to this school to recite 
together. It is a good thing for you to be to- 
gether in the class, but as soon as you step out- 
side the classroom, you must not be together.” 

If it is good for boys and girls to be together 
in the classroom, it is good for them to walk to- 
gether on the campus or on the streets when 
they are naturally thrown together in going to 
and from their classes. If such a rule is neces- 
sary in a school for both boys and girls, then co- 
education is not only a failure, but a moral crime. 

Miss Zona Gale in the July, 1914, number of 
the Atlantic Monthly has given us a new ver- 
sion of co-education. The writer very sensibly 
points out that the word co-education should 
never have arisen, that we do not speak of co- 
play, or co-amusement, or co-aspiration, or co- 
destiny; that it is just as natural for boys and 
girls to be educated together as it is for them to 
play together or work together. 

Some of us have come to believe that the evils 
of co-education have arisen from the failure on 
the part of the American schools to do anything 
for the social life of the students. It is natural 
and healthy for boys and girls to want to be to- 
gether and it is the business of the school to 
give them enough social diversion to satisfy this 
instinct. Intelligent fathers and mothers do not 
attempt to repress the natural desire of their 
sons and daughters to mingle with the sons and 
daughters of other parents, but they do every- 
thing to encourage this mingling in the open, so 
that there wil be no desire on the part of the 
children to resort to secrecy. When teachers 
have fully learned our social responsibility, we 
shall give our boys and girls so much opportu- 
nity to mingle joyously in our presence that there 
will be no desire on their part to separate them- 
selves from the social companionship of the 
whole school; there will be no more trysting 
places. 

Less than a year ago, there was organized 
in this school a student council. The definition 
of its powers and duties was purposely left very 
elastic. At first the council did not assume much 
responsibility and attempted little: in the way 
of controlling student conduct. Personally, I 
hope the present year will see the council su- 
preme, and I am frank to say that the students 
of the Edinboro State Normal School have de- 
monstrated that they can control their own affairs 
and conduct better than I can. 

A new spirit is pervading the school; teachers 
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and students are closer together than ever be- 
fore; there is no more’ watcher and watched; 
the teachers are getting out of the attitude of 
policeman, and are becoming companions, ad- 
visors, preceptors; students are getting out of 
the attitude of perpetual violators of law and are 
becoming free and natural. In such an atmos- 
phere the only teacher superiority is the superiority 
of culture, breeding, experience and wisdom. 
There is no pedestal placed teacher promulgating 
rules and imposing them indiscriminatingly on 
good and bad. 


_—— 
ory > 


NOTABLE DEMONSTRATION IN COMMUNITY 
A.C. FULLER, JR. 
State Department, lowa 

Community work in Washington, Iowa, a city 
of 5,000, has a budget of $3,000 annually for three 
years with Paul MacEachron in charge. The 
community secretary was elected as athletic di- 
rector for the schools. Since he was otherwise 
remunerated no salary was provided from school 
funds, but his position on the school staff carries 
all necessary authority. The community in a 
separate financial scheme is providing the best 
type of director for the athletics, which are really 
outside of school activities. Under the old type 
of volunteer direction in athletics, but few of the 
boys who engaged in the games really did any 
training worth mentioning. The great majority 
of the boys did not engage in any activity. 
Ninety per cent. of the high school member- 
ship were smokers; and leadership rested with 
the livery barn and smokehouse gang. All this 
is changed now. There is a mew leadership 
among the boys. Smoking is on the decline at 
all seasons. Practically all of the boys engage 
in some form of systematic athletics. There is a 
decidedly differes* o*itu’e on the part of the 
boys toward each other and toward the school. 
Two years ago the present captain of the foot- 
ball team was failing in his work, was generally 
troublesome and_ finally merited suspension. 
When he was permitted to return to school the 
new order of athletics managed to attract him, 
and at the critical moment placed some responsi- 
bility upon him. The boy’s response and de- 
velopment both in athletics, in school work and 
general character have been marvellous. He is 
today a senior, carrying work easily, is captain 
of the football team, and president of the high 
school Y. M. C. A. club. Who can imagine the 
feelings of the school official who found it neces- 
sary to suspend this boy, and who believed that 
there was no good whatever in him when this 
same boy later, as president of this Y. M. C. A. 
club, welcomed the incoming freshmen and ex- 
plained that-the club exists chiefly because of a 
desire to discharge a responsibility felt by the 
older boys to encourage right ideals of the games 
and general student body conduct. 

In addition to high school work active direc- 
tion is given to playgrounds of the grade schools 
during recess and noon periods. Games in 
lower grades are not directed by the community 
secretary. At the grammar school teams are 
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organized for a series of games in playground 
baseball and volley ball. Accurate box scores 
with all the entrancing percentages are kept and 
as the season draws to a close the games which 
will decide championships are attended by a 
goodly following of the fans from among the 
business men of the town. The daily paper 
prints the standing of the teams. 

At first there was some demur among the 
grammar school boys to the requirement of satis- 
factory scholarship and conduct as a condition 
of eligibility to the teams, But the lure of the 
game was too strong, and several boys at once 
discovered themselves to be better students in 
grammar than thev or the teacher believed possi- 
ble before. Teachers in the grammar schools 
are enthusiastic over the results in discipline 
within and without the school, improved scholar- 
ship and the general spirit directly arising from 
the playground work. The boys desire to keep 
the team intact and will freely lend their aid to the 
teacher in checking a troublesome pupil by ways 
best known to the boys. The interests of the 
gang are allied with the school. 

At the Ward schools a variety of games— 
mostly calling for less team work—have been in- 
troduced. These include playground baseball, 
cornerball, volleyball, and an adaptation of 
soccer for boys, using regulation football, as well 
as many games and athletic exercises for inside 
work. Among the most interesting events of 
the Ward schools are the championship con- 
tests for class athletics. 


In all activities the clean game and the neces- 
sity for clean living, is emphasized. The 
teachers in the Ward schools are entering 
heartily into the spirit of active playground di- 
rection. They are getting out of doors more, 
and many of them are getting into the games in 
the right way more than ever before.. Teaching 
is a profession that involves many different kinds 
of nervous strain. The teacher herself needs 
to plav no less than the child does. Tt is far 
more important that the teacher of little chil- 
dren should be a wholesome personality than 
that she should be learned. The teacher who 
has forgotten how to play can no longer speak 
the language of childhood or understand the 
working of the child’s mind. 

The fact that this community secretary is em- 
ployed by a separate organization leaves him 
entirely free to go forward with many import- 
ant lines of work fundamental in any scheme to 
develop real character. 

Among the lines of work more remote from 
school is the organization of Boy Scouts. 

Two Ward schools are equipped’ with special- 
playground equipment as follows: eight swings, 
eight teeters, one slide, one sand box—story tell- 
ing each day, forty to eighty-five in a group. The 
games used for those under twelve were corner 
ball—teacher and pupils, dodgeball and play- 
sround ball. For those twelve, quoits, 
teeter ball, tennis, playground, baseball, basket- 
ball and volleyball were provided. The cost of 


this work was $400, $315 being in equipment of 


over 
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which $275 worth is permanent, and $85 for su- 
pervision. The hours for vacation play are 
9.30-11.30 A. M. and 2.30-5.30 and 6.30 to 8.00 
P. M. 

Other features meriting attention are the 
wider use of the school plant, and the beginning 
of social center work. Parents are being edu- 
cated and are responding to apparent needs— 
unchaperoned party and club dances are no 
longer possible. Instruction in boy problems, 
hygiene, eugenics, and vocation discussions have 
successfully demonstrated a wholesome demand 
for this activity in behalf of the potential citi- 
zenship of tomorrow. 
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THE ABILITY TO LET GO 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM 





There are numerous surprises in the methods 
of the great steel mills for the conservation of 
energy; and as we followed the steel rail from the 
time it was poured like water from the furnace 
into the clay crucible to the perfect rail like those 
over which you have ridden many times, each 
process a marvel of the power of machinery, the 
final process of loading upon the car seemed one 
of the greatest. There were rails being trans- 
ferred at a rate which would have meant the em- 
ployment of fifty men to perform the work, and 
yet not a man was in sight. 

The magic power which so skilfully crowded 
many rails together and for a moment suspended 
them in midair, finally to swing them over to 
the proper place and then drop them while the 
crane turned for more may be summed up in 
the single word, electro-magnet. As the electric 
current was turned on, the bars became magnets 
of such power as to attract the heavy steel rails 
like a pocket magnet attracts iron filings. But 
had this power been like that of the pocket 
magnet, its usefulness must have been much 
curtailed, for the power required to wrest them 
from it would have been burdensome 
However, the turning off of the current 
when they were swung over the desired point 
readily controlled this, and the rails were dropped 
as easily as they had been picked up. 

Too many times there is a tendency to hang 
on to things when from a sane view point the 
project is useless. We admire the persistance 
of those who have stick-to-it-iveness; but it is 
quite as essential to first size the thing up, and 
not attempt the impossible. And having really 
accomplished a feat, it is equally essential to 
know when our crane is swung over to the place 
where it is time to deposit the load. The knack 
of letting go is far-reaching in its applications. 
remarkable in its potentiality. 
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CHILDREN AS CRITICS 


EMELINE GOODROW 


Evanston, lllinois 


Many teachers think it wrong to allow children 
to criticize the work of their classmates, but if 
handled wisely this practice will result in good 
for the pupils. 


Of course a pupil who is naturally inclined to 
nag and pick flaws should never be allowed to 
criticize until he has learned the difference be- 
tween helpful criticism and useless fault-finding. 


If a word is mispronounced pupils should be 
allowed to rise immediately. The child who 
has made the mistake calls upon one of these 
critics to set him right. In case of a grammatical 
error the same plan is followed. When the cor- 
rection is not made until the pupil has finished 
his recitation it has very little value, and the 
pupil pays little attention to it. 


A pupil rises to criticize what he thinks is a 
false statement in history or geography. If the 
first speaker claims that he can show good 
authority for his statement, let him read aloud 
the passage that supports him in his opinion. 
If the critic also quotes reliable authorities for 
his views, then we have an interesting problem 
before the class, which results in a valuable les- 
son to them, viz,—Since authorities do not al- 
ways agree, it is best to read several authors 
before venturing to speak on any subject of im- 
portance. 


There is excellent attention to the recitation 
when children are thus made responsible for 
criticisms. They are keen and alert and almost 
invariably kind in their criticisms. 


Often, before a grammar recitation, I ask a 
pupil to write for me during the recitation the 
names of those who analyze a sentence without 
a mistake. The pupils make a special effort to 
get their names on this list. 


Occasionally, I follow the same plan in read- 
ing, asking for a list of those who read so that 
every word is understood by the critic. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils have 
physical drill in the hall every morning for 
ten minutes. There are four long lines of pupils. 
—eighty in all. A pupil leads this drill, and 
facing the long lines are two critics, one from 
each grade. The teachers take inconspicuous 
positions in the rear or on the sides of the room. 
The critics watch all lines carefully and at the 
close of the exercise they state which line dil 
the most satisfactory work. It is surprising to 
see what an effort the pupils put forth to excel! 
in these exercises. 
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Psychological experiments are introspective observations under artificially controlled 


conditions.— W, A. Clark, Kirksville, Mo, 
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“CALLIOPE MARSH” CATCHES A VISION FROM NATURE 


{Written for “School Gardens” by Miss Zona Galeauthor of “Friendship Village” Series.} 


“That Spring afternoon,” said Calliope Marsh, 
“I felt like I just couldn’t go to the quarterly 
meeting of the Friendship Village Married 
Ladies Cemetery Improvement Sodality. The 
world was too beautiful. So I headed for the 


top of Hornet Hill, where I knew Spring would 
be. 


“As I come up the path toward the top of the 
hill, I heard voices. And I was sorry for that, 
because I didn’t feel like talking with people. 
I felt like just looking, and keeping still. So 
before I got to the top of the hill, I stopped. And 
I turned around to get the view from there, and 
I come face to face with the whole universe—or 
as much of it as most anybody can take in at any 
one time—hills and fields, the color of a green 
marble I used to have, roads and sand-bars all 
rich brown, like carnelians and moss agates; and 
all the sky bright summer blue. 


“Just then something rustled back of me. And 
there was Binnie Mince, busy with a basket and 
a spoon, and not paying any attention to any- 
body. It was Saturday, so he wasn’t in school— 
or rather, he was in the Big Outdoors School 
that day, instead of in a building. 

“‘O Binnie,’ I says to him, ‘you tell me: what’s 
the sky as blue as?’ 

“*As my crayon that’s most used off of,’ says 
he, instantly. 

“‘That’s it,’ says I, and I added—because I 
couldn’t help it: ‘Binnie, don’t God do his work 
good?” 

“‘Course,’ says Binnie Mince, and went on 
digging with his spoon. And I see he was taking 
up violet and buttercup plants that hadn’t blos- 
somed yet, and putting them careful in his 
basket. 

“‘What you going to do with them? I ask 
him. 

“ ‘Make me my garden,’ he says, digging away. 

“Do you get any idea of how nice it was out 
there in the bright weather, with that little boy 
digging away on his violet plants? It was the 
kind of a day like when you were twelve years 
old, and got your hat and rushed out right after 
early breakfast, to shake hands with the Whole 
Forenoon. I like to think about it. 

“‘Oh,’ I says, ‘everything is so beautiful—so 
beautiful.’ 

“In just that minute I looked down and saw 
Friendship Village, where we lived, sitting down 
there at the foot of Hornet Hill like somebody 
come to stay. 


“There it was—little fat brown buildings like 
toads, and streets that looked like something 
rough-dried at the laundry and not washed out 
very good; dirt piles where there’d ought to have 
been a park and dump holes where there’d ought 
to have been a play-ground, and nothing at all 
round the Court House yard where there’d 
ought to have been trees. 


, “Why, Binnie’ I says, ‘what a homely town 
we live in!’” 


“He went on digging. ‘Course,’ he says, again. 
It’s nothing but a little country town—my 
mama Says so,’ 


“Nothing but a little country town! I kind 
of thought the words through twice, like you do, 
sometimes. Why, when we say ‘country’ we 
mean something beautiful. But when we say 
‘country town’ we always mean something ugly. 


“I turned round to say this to him, and then 1 
saw something else. The voices that I’d heard 
and kept hearing had been coming nearer, And 
all up the green slope now I saw children, pretty 
near twenty of them, scattered around, all of ’em 
with baskets, and all of them digging violet 
plants and butercups. Friendship Village chil- 
dren, that had all come out in the Spring to dig 
violets and buttercups! 


“Any other time I'd have told them to pick the 
flowers if they wanted to, but to leave the plants 
there, that belonged to us all. But someway all 
I could think of now was that homely ‘Tittle 
country town of ours, down there in the midst of 
Spring. I wondered how much they noticed it. 
And all of a sudden, standing down the hill, I 
called up to them on the slope:— 


““Children!’ I says, ‘Look! What's the 
prettiest thing you can see from this hill?’ 
“They answered me, first one and then an- 
other: ‘The river!’ ‘Thompson’s orchard!’ “The 
sky!’ ‘The flowers!’ There was the village, right 
before them, where most of them had lived all 
their lives, but not one of them even thought of 
counting that in. So pretty soon I says:— 
“*What about the village? Isn’t that pretty?” 
“There was a little Swiss girl with them, who 
had come over a few years before and lived with 


her family on the edge of the town. And she 
burst out laughing. 


“OY she says—stepping careful in among her 
words, and pronouncing ’em some like strangers, 
but.in a way that was awful sweet-sounding too 
—‘O! In my town they had a castle and a bridge 
and a big gate and a nice tower. That was 
pretty. But this village—it was so funny!’ 

“It was true. The village was funny and ugly 
and mean. And it wasn’t all clean. And out 
here were twenty of its future citizens, who had 
known enough to come away from it, out into 
the Spring, to find plants for their gardens. I 
looked at them, and I began wondering how 
long it’d be before they got just like the rest of 
us, that never even think much about how ugly 
the village is. 

“‘They know pretty things now, anyhow,’ I 
thought. ‘I’ll see if they don’t.” So I calls up 
to them:— 

“ ‘Took here, all of you! What’s the prettiest 
things in the world. Tell me some!’ 





(Continued on page 45.) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota is but twenty-six years old as 
a State and in that time has had more than its 
share of hard luck climatic episodes, but these 
have never checked the growth or prosperity. 

It has been interesting to see the way this par- 
ticular bit of the 
flopped about before it settled down to State 
hood. 

It was in of Minnesota 
Minnesota became a State and left the rest of 
Then the Territory 





once-great-American-desert 


the Territory until 
the Territory out in the cold. 
of Nebraska gave it motherhood until Nebraska 
aspired to Statehood and again the land of the 
Bad Lands was a foundling under the dominance 
of Montana Territory until even Montana as- 
pired to a place in the Union of States, and the 
Dakota territory was organized with the capital 
on the Nebraska border at Yankton, until later 
it went to Bismarck which was as far from the 
South as Yankton had been from the North, and 
South Dakota became a territory by itself. 

Now the rivalries are more goodnatured. Sioux 
Falls is the Queen City of South Dakota as it 
was in the days of the Dakota Territory and 
of the Montana Territory and her domi- 
nance is not likely 
lenged. In location, in business prestige, and 
in tradition Sioux Falls is safe in leadership. 


ever to be chal- 
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The Black Hills, a 
sufficient 


world by themselves, 


unto themselves, with their big city 
a mile -high, are higher, and richer, with more 
tragic history than point in the Appala- 
chian Mountains, will always look down com- 
placently upon all the land to the South, as 
far as the Gulf, to the North as far as the Arctic 
waters, and to the East to the Appalachian. For 
aspirations of youth and achievement record 
Aberdeen of the North is the pride of South 
Dakota and her State Normal School has but 
to keep her pace a little longer to bring envy 
to Vermillion, if not to , 

Think of a city teens in 
real vigor of cityhood with a normal summer 
school institute with a thousand earnest, 
aspiring 


any 


srookings. 
scarcely in her 
alert, 
normal school in 


the 


Students, and a 


session twelve months in year with a stu- 


dent enrollment of 600! And these are merely 


high points in a state that rejoices in a state 


university at Vermillion, an agricultural col- 
lege at Brookings, other normal schools at 


Spearfish, Madison and Springfield, and thrifty 


denominational colleges at Yankton and Huron, 


and there are other cities of no mean 
prestige like Watertown, Mitchell and Pierre. 
To know South Dakota in every section is 


one of the joys of my much-travelled life, and 
grateful, indeed, am I for the many opportunities 





that have come in these years. To know 
South Dakota ‘s to be proud of her. 
——————#- -0-@ o---e-— 
SYMPOSIUM ON ATHLETICS 

One of the questions that will not be sup- 
pressed is one that relates to high school 
athletics. 

Is the physical education (?) that nine or 
eleven men get in baseball or football ade- 
quate compensation for the diversion of at- 
tention from studies which is liable to result? 

How does high school ball playing differ 


from high school dancing? Is the difference to 
the advantage or disadvantage of ball playing? 
If ball playing is allowable as school athletics 


is it allowable in competition with other 
schools ? 

Is the “school spirit” advantageous or 
otherwise? Is the fact that it attracts some 
boys to the high school adequate excuse? 

What reasons are there for inter-scholastic 
ball playing? What reasons against it? 

Will you say something briefly on the sub- 
ject for a symposium in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, either over your name or to be used 


without your name? 
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_ BINDING OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Along with the improvements in writing and 
printing books for educational purposes, has 
come a recent improvement in their binding also. 
No longer will dictionaries and encyclopedias be 
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put out in such shape that a few month’s wear 
will break them at the hinges, and the old dog- 
eared dictionary that graced, or disgraced, the 
schoolroom table, will eventually become a thing 
of the past. 

All this is the result of the expert study and 
scientific research of the Bookbinding Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association. The 
experience of libraries, both large and small, 
has been carefully collected and sifted, tests of 
leathers and cloths have been made by the 
government, and by private workers, and after 
many experiments the Committee has put forth 
its specifications. It has had close coopera- 
tion from a similar Committee of the English Li- 
brary Association. 

It is needless to say that the progressive pub- 
lishers were quick to avail themselves of this in- 
formation. The makers of the last edition of 
the great Encyclopedia Britannica were among 
the first to adopt the binding methods of the ex- 
perts. The publishers of the Century and 
Standard Dictionaries did the same. The sec- 
ond edition of the New International Encyclo- 
pedia follows closely the rules laid down, and the 
G. & C. Merriam Company, whose Webster's 
New International Dictionary is excellently 
bound, are to still further perfect their book by 
adopting certain suggestions of the Committee. 

The specifications of the Bookbinding Com- 
mittee demand that all leathers shall be free- 
from-acid so that age will not make the surface 
crumble and break. The cloth editions must be 
covered with “Government Buckram” which of- 
fers greater resistance to dirt and to wear than 
any cloth previously used. Each volume must 
be bound with a “French hinge” which gives con- 
siderable play in opening and closing the 
covers and tends to prevent the formerly uni- 
versal breaking of the cover where it was at- 
tached to the back. A wonderfully strong me- 
thod of sewing the books, attaching them to the 
backs, and reinforcing has been evolved. The 
heavy fabric used for back-lining is carried into 
the split edges of the cover, and given extra sew- 
ing at the hinges so that hereafter it will be 
almost impossible for the leaves to pull away 
from the covers. 

This briefly is what has been accomplished by 
the American Library Association, to benefit not 
only librarians, but every school teacher and 
official who has to use or buy a dictionary or 
encyclopedia. The Bookbinding Committee’s 
work is to send out information on an phase of 
bookbinding, and its Chairman, Mr. A. L. Dailey, 
of the Free Library. Wilmington, Delaware, may 
be called on by any book user for information. 
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SMILEY OF DENVER 

In the Denver situation all agree on the fol- 
lowing facts. William H. Smiley was for a third 
of a century connected with the schools of Den- 
ver, as teacher in the high school, as principal of 
the high school and as_ superintendent of 
schools. 

As a scholar he has few equals in educational 
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work. He graduated from one of the best col- 
leges of New England and his life has been one 
in which the mastery of every detail has been his 
uniform practice. He has been progressive 
scholastically and educationally. He has known 
what was being done and why and has actepted 
and adopted the latest things that were adapted 
to Danver’s needs. There has never been the 
faintest shade of a shadow of suspicion cast 
upon his private character, official honor or pro- 
fessional integrity. His efficiency is all that can 
be claimed for any schoolman. He is as far re- 
moved from crankism as from ultra conven- 
tionalism. Nowhere can be found a man more 
rape: personally, professionally or offici- 
ally. 

And yet, without the faintest signal of danger, 
he failed of re-election. The fact is incompre- 
hensible. The political reasons hinted at are 
unprintable. 
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DENVER SITUATION 

The facts about Denver, educationally, since 
June 1, are incomprehensible and the reasons 
assigned are wholly unbelievable. 

_That the superintendent and high school prin- 
cipals, and grammar school principals, and 
teachers of high schools and grammar schools 
by the wholesale should have been dismissed, 
or have failed of re-election, as you please, is 
absolutely incomprehensible. We decline to 
repeat any of the reasons that have been as- 
signed because we cannot bring ourselves to be- 
lieve there is any possibility of such deeds for 
such Teasons, 

No one has suggested a professional reason 
for the dismissal of any one, no hint at ineffi- 
ciency, no lack of character or of reputa- 
tion. 
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ASTOUNDING FACTS 

In New York State there are 8,430 one-room 
schools. 

In almost one-half of these (3,580) the average 
attendance is less than ten. 

In thirteen schools the average attendance 
was but one! Is that conceivable in New York 
State? 

In seventy-four it was buttwo; in 172 it was but 
three; in 235 it was but four; in 362 it was but 
five; in 440 it was but six; in 533 it was but 
seven; in 544 it was but eight; in 637 it was 
but nine; in 576 it was but ten. 

The state gives to each of these schools at 
least $125. Think of giving $1,625 for the 
schooling of thirteen children! or $9,250 for 148 
children! 
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ON THE EDGE OF DANGER 


We are indebted to the Chicago Herald for 
the following figures:— 
Statistics gathered by Judge Harry Dolan 
of the Boys’ Court about the number of 
youths annually arrested in Chicago are, 


positively staggering. ae ae 
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One boy in every eight in Chicago 
between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one was arrested during the 
year ending March 1, 1915. To give 
the exact figures: There are 75,226 boys 
in Chicago between the ages men- 
tioned; of these 9,834 were brought be- 
fore the Boys’ Court by the police. 

There is consolation in the fact that 
most of these boys were not arrested 
for serious offenses. “Flipping” street 
cars; loafing on street corners, in parks, 
poolrooms and saloons; playing ball 
in the streets; sleeping in wagons; sas- 
sing” policemen are among the principal 
charges lodged. 

But though the offenses were not 
serious, it is clear that many of them 
involve the possibility, even the prob- 
ability, of more serious consequences. 
Loafing around a poolroom or a saloon 
means subjection to demoralizing in- 
fluences. 

The Chicago Herald asks: “What is the city 
to do for all these boys living on the edge of 
danger?” Its answer is that it must do all it 
can to provide them and all other boys with 
healthful and interesting outlets for youthful 
energy and enthusiasm. This is a problem 
worthy a stateman. 
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WHY OLIVE DAY 

California is keen on Commercial Days. She 
has made her Orange Day famous and on March 
31 she commercialized olive day for profit of 
her olive orchards, placing the emphasis on 
ripe olives. It is less than fuity years since Ellwood 
Cooper of Santa Barbara started the first olive 
orchards for raising olives for eating. To-day 
there are tens of thousands of acres in olive or- 
chards. Pickled olives come in from over the 
sea, but ripe olives are a California product. If 
Atlantic America will eat ripe olives there will 
be “millions in it.” 
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OLD CALIFORNIA 


It appears to be no fake that many bones 
from a “mammoth” have been brought to light 
from twenty-eight feet below the surface at 
Long Beach, California, which scientists of re- 
liability assert must be near 300,000 years old. 
Hasn’t Southern California enough modern 
wonders without going back a third of a million 
years for attractions? 
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“SHADES” “GROAN” 

He was a self-satis£ed purist in language, and 
one who is dissatisfiea with everything anybody 
but himself does. He was talking to teachers 
of English, saying that he had been observing the 
ways and means of teaching English and the re- 
sults. He tested the length and breadth of 
anathemas in describing the condition of English 
in secondary schools, closing with this notable 
sentence. “The ‘shades’ of Milton and Shakes- 
peare ‘groan,’” and he did not understand why 
his audience groaned. 
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——— UNIVERSITY GROWTH 

From 1904 to 1914 Georgia State University 
has increased 494 per cent., State University of 
Washington 327 per cent., State University of 
Oregon 185 per cent., State University of Okla- 
homa 164 per cent., State University of Cali- 
fornia 117 per cent, State University of Wis- 
consin 103 per cent. In enrollment California 
increased 4,733, Wisconsin 3,422, Tennessee 
3,372. 

From 1894 to 1914 State University of Illinois 
increased 671 per cent., University of Washing- 
ton 613 per cent., University of Oregon 402 
per cent., University of California 394 per cent., 
University of Colorado 384 per cent., University 
of Wisconsin 292 per cent. In enrollment the 
University of California increased by 6,997, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 5,293, University of Wis- 
consin 5,038. 

These figures demonstrate the growth in pub- 
lic favor of the State University idea in the last 
twenty years. 
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“THE PROFESSOR AND THE SAW” 


The most ingenious bit of advertising we 
have seen in many days is “The Professor and 
the Saw,” an admirably illustrated booklet, 
which is a story with a purpose entirely aside 
from the advertising of Simonds the Saw 
Makers, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, namely the 
promotion of manual training and_ industrial 
art. Send a post card and ask for it. If you 
don’t get a copy you are out only a penny, 
and if you do you will enjoy a story that has 
common sense in abundance and a thrill that 
you will feel delightfully. 
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The Iowa Legislature has authorized the 
board of directors of each independent school 
district of any city, town, village, and consoli- 
dated independent district to employ a superin- 
tendent of schools for a term not to exceed 
three years. This superintendent is to be the 
executive officer of the board, and is given such 
powers and duties as may be prescribed by the 
board of directors or by state law. 

The writing book is coming back with renewed 
appreciation. It is interesting to see how many 
times the writing book has been disposed of, but 
its return is as certain as the return of Spring- 
time. 

One result of all scientific testing of intelli- 
gence is a demonstration that school ability is 
no criterion for judging a child’s intelligence. 

The moral sense grows best by exercise— 
Robert Browning. 


Clean windows are school 


efficiency. 


indispensable to 


Adenoids are an affliction not to be trifled 
with. 


No issue of the Journal ’till August 5. 
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“CALLIOPE MARSH” CATCHES A VISION FROM 
NATURE 


(Continued from page 41.) 





“What do you guess they said? Not stars 
or mountains or rivers or oceans or moonlight 
or the forest or the sunset. And not one of the 
things that it takes much money to buy. But 
two or three of them said it first—and then more 
of them—and finally they shouted it all together: 

“ ‘Wihy—flowers!’ 

“Flowers! The minute they said it, I knew I 
thought so too. The blue violets on the bank, 
the cowslips on the edge of the water, the apple 
blossoms budding in the orchard across the road, 
my bulbs by the kitchen door—what was there 
lovelier in the whole world, anyway? And the 
children knew! And they’d come out to Hornet 
Hill to find them. 


“*So they are,’ ‘I says, kind of reverent. So 
they are. What you going to do with these 
you're digging? I ask them. 


“And they all said, as Binnie had said: ‘Make 
us a little garden, in our back yard.’ And some 
of ’em told me about the patch of ground under 
a window, or on the edge of the potatoes, that 
their folks had give them for their own. ‘I 
got mine by the alley fence,’ says the little Swiss 
girl. 

“T didn’t say much more to ’em. But in a 
minute I turned and ran down the path from 
the hill, toward the village. And the thoughts 
that come swarming in my head said things first 
to me, and then to the whole village—if I could 
have made it hear— and I donno but to the 
whole world. And as I went, I saw in the back 
of my head a village such as I had never guessed 
or dreamed—a village that would let Spring 
come into it and not keep it outside on Hornet 
Hill. And it was the children, up there on the 
Hill, digging, that had made me see what might 
be, so be we had the sense to let it come true. 
But that seems the one particular kind of sense 
not many of us have—yet. 


“And now I had a place to go—and a thing to 
say. I couldn’t hardly wait till I got there. And 
I was headed straight for Mis’ Postmaster 
Sykes’s where the Friendship Village Married 
Ladies’ Cemetery Improvement Sodality’s 
quarterly meeting was being held. And I got 
there just as they were about to vote to buy a 
new iron fence to put around the cemetery. 





“T went right in among them, where they sat 
with their sewing, and I says: 

“‘Tadies! Listen! Up on the top of Hornet Hill 
I've just found Binnie Mince, and twenty more of 
the children, digging up violets and buttercups 
so’s they can have a garden.’ 

“They looked at me, kind of blank. I suppose 
they were perfectly used to seeing most of their 
children cart in things from the woods to plant. 
And plenty of these women had thrown the 
things out, too, rather than be bothered with 
them—I knew that. 
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““And oh, ladies,’ I says, ‘Hornet Hill is so 
beautiful—just because the Lord took the pains 
to set out violets and buttercups there, and edge 
it off with some locusts, and run-a border of wil- 
lows round the brook!’ 


“Yes, they all knew that. Everyone of us went 
up thereto walk Sunday afternoon because, it was 
the only pretty place we had around. 


““My friends,’ I says, ‘the only pretty place 
we've got is a place the Lord planted for us. 
O. shouldn’t you think we could get to work 
and make our yards and our towns look as nice 
as the Lord has made Hornet Hill look? 


“They all kind of rustled, questioning. 

““Oh, well, our own little yards, maybe,” Mis’ 
Postmaster Sykes says. ‘But we can’t do much 
to the town, Calliope. We ain’t the means.’ 


“*Means!’ I says, It don’t take means. It 
just takes a little pitching into work. O, | 
says, ‘while I come along the street just now, 
I’ve been seeing it all different. Suppose we 
got everybody to take down their fences, and 
put in hedges, and set out shrubbery and holly- 
hocks close to the houses, and have bulbs and 
salvia and phlox and asters—O, don't you see? 
Have gardens instead of yards! And suppose 
we put vines over our porches and our chicken 
sheds and our red barns. And suppose we got 
everybody—down-town and all—to put out win- 
dow boxes. Can’t you see what our town would 
look like then? 


“IT think they could see. I know they could 
see—because they all kind of stopped sewing 
and sat still. But I wasn't through yet :— 


““O,’ I says, ‘that isn’t all. Suppose we filled 
in the dump holes and planted them with willows 
—just willows. Suppose we leveled the dirt pile and 
let the children play there. Suppose we cleared out 
the alleys and all got garbage pails, and had 
garbage collection regular—it don’t cost as 
much as you think, if you'd take the trouble to 
find out. Don’t you see how it all hangs to- 
gether? Flies and garbage and children play- 
ing wild in the street-—we could touch them all, 
same time. Suppose we planted trees in Court 
House Park.’ 


“Mis’ Postmaster Sykes had stood about as 
much as she could stand. That woman does 
hate anybody to even hint that everything isn’t 
just elegant the way it is. 

“Who's going to do all this planting, I'd 
like to know?’ she asks, crisp. 

“IT started to answer, when just that minute, I 
saw the answer out in the street. Down the 
sidewalk they were coming, from Hornet Hill— 
Binnie Mince, and the whole twenty of the chil- 
dren, with their baskets of violets and butter- 
cup plants, taking them home. 

‘*Look there,’ I says, “There’s some of who'll 
do it. In one Arbor Day they could plant the 
Court House yard, so be we bought the trees 
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and showed them how. And in one summer—in 
one summer, if only we’d make it easy for them 
to get the flower seeds, the yards of this whole 
town would blossom into gardens—and the chil- 
dren would do it.’ 


“Nobody said anything. We all sat looking 
after the children, going down the street. Only 
me—I never do know when to stop, and T had 
to give them a little final word. 





“‘*An annual flower show,’ I says, ‘A chil- 
dren’s annual flower and vegetable show—held 
in the Fall—in the City Hall or the School 
House—with prizes given by the business men— 
and a bulb for every child whether he got a prize 
or not—can’t you see it? Can't you see them? 
Oh, my friends, do you think an iron fence for 
the Cemetery is so much more important? 


“Some of them folded up their work, then, 
and one or two of them looked over to me and 
nodded a little. And I kind of thought maybe 
I’d planted a seed—I didn’t know if I had or if 
I hadn’t. But I didn’t wait to see it grow. I 
slipped out, and on the way home I stopped in 
at Binnie Mince’s, to watch him out in the back 
yard making his little garden—the way every 
single child in the whole wide world loves to do. 

“Don’t it seem as if that must mean some- 
thing? Something big?’’—School Gardens. 


<0: 
> 


NOTABLE GREETINGS TO MONTESSORI 


A LETTER FROM MARY AGNES KELLY. 


[The Castelar School of Los Angeles has more than 
once figured prominently in “Looking About,” for no 
school in America has more of human interest than the 
Castelar with its array of little Italians and Mexicans. 
The principal, Mrs. Estelle Smith, is having the year 
away, and this letter is the spirited report of one of her 
teachers, and our long and intense interest in this re- 
markable school has given us the privilege of having the 


letter forwarded, and most proudly do we share it with 
our readers. Editor.] 





I want to tell you that the Italian children of 
Castelar have covered themselves with glory, 
and that we are all shining with joy and pride 
in the reflection of their light. When we heard 
Dr. Montessori was coming to Los Angeles, I 
conceived the idea that it would be fit and 
proper for Italian children to greet her in her 
own tongue. This seemed especially a good 
idea as the famous “Dottoressa” does not speak 
English. After getting permission from Mrs. 
Dorsey and Mr. Francis, I taught them a few 
new songs and we got permission to take them 
to the Los Angeles High School Auditorium, be- 
cause Castelar hasn’t vet an assembly room. 


So Wednesday morning, the Dottoressa was 
able to come, and we had a nice big audience, 
including a large delegation from the Dante A\li- 
ghiere Society, the most influential Italians in 
the city. Mr. Francis and Mrs. Dorsey were 
on the stage, and Mr. Bettinger in the hall, al- 
though he modestly refused to be on the ros- 
‘rum. The children were all neat and clean, and 
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looked so very sweet and every one was in love 
with them. 


Little Francesca Nicassio, who hasn’t been 
from Italy long, presented a basket of flowers, 
and recited a poem of welcome. Three boys re- 
cited poems. John Masclino, Joe Mortarotti and 
Paul Boccignone, and Yolanda Covelli made a 
short address. We had four songs by the differ- 
ent classes, interspersed, and ended by singing 
“Garibaldi’s Hymn” and “America.” Mr. Francis, 
Mrs. Dorsey and everyone else were so pleased 
with the spirit in which the children performed. 
They had all the graciousness and charm of their 
race, together with its hospitality. The 
“Dottorosa” kissed little Francesca when she 
gav her the flowers, and told the children 
in a few words she said to them _ at 
the conclusion that it was the best affair she 
has had in the United States, and that she would 
keep their flowers ever after they were faded as 
a “carricordo.” The high school authorities 
said in years they had not had a program in their 
auditorium that had been as impressive or 
caused so much favorable comment. In the near 
future the Dottoressa is coming to see us at 
home here at Castelar, and we are planning to 
receive her royally. 


The youngsters seem even to have gained in 
self-respect. They belong now, to a race, not of 
“dagoes” but of “famous men and great women.” 
Now the little Mexicans are wanting a “show,” 
too. We are thinking of asking Huerta or 
Villa to be among us— just to give them the op- 
portunity. ,; " 

With all good wishes, 
Mary Agnes Kelly. 
6 


ARE THE SCHOOLS AT FAULT ? 
{Editorial from the Boston Herald.] 


If school boys and school girls go wrong, are 
the parents right in calling the school to account? 

Here or there, a school may lack that moral 
atmosphere which is better than formal rules; 
it may lack teachers whose examples are help- 
ful. A school without these first essentials can 
never receive a criticism too severe or a clean- 
ing up too thorough. But suppose the schoo! 
has its work and play well ordered and has ‘or 
its teachers real men and women, wholesome, 
strong and sunny, yet none the less finds pupils 
walking into moral danger—must it take upon 
itself the blame and allow the justice of a wide 
hue and cry? About as much as a_ hospital 
should take upon itself the blame for illiteracy 
among its patients, or as a court should blame 
itself for untruthfulness in witnesses and con- 
testants. 


A public school in its very nature can have 
but little of such close influence as fathers and 
mothers should exert. Its authority comes of 
law, not of parental affection. It can issue rules, 
to be sure; it can maintain a discipline that 
makes for punctuality, courtesy, and self-reliance ; 
it can aid its pupils with goad advice and good 
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example; but as a rule it is so crowded, so hard 
worked and schedule-ridden that it may not 
make the individual boy or girl its problem. If 
a boarding school with seven days a week and 
twenty-four hours a day, can hardly give its 
pupils what school and home together ought 
to give, how can a public school, especially a 
high school, dealing with boys and girls en 
masse, five hours a day, five days out of seven, 
add to its work in Latin, French and Algebra 
the duties that should be a grave concern of the 
fathers and mothers? 

In fairness to the teachers, let the parents 
shoulder their own responsibilities. 

—————-- © -o-a80 


IS OR ARE 


MARY H. LEONARD 


Rochester, Mass. 


I was much interested in your editorial of 
May 27 relating to grammatical comments by 
a writer in the New York Sun regarding Presi- 
dent Wilson’s note to Germany. “The Imperial 
Government is sometimes singular (possibly all 
the time you may say) and sometimes plural. 
‘The Imperial Government accepts,’ yet ‘The 
Imperial Government considered themselves’,— 
‘they have warned’ etc.” 





Even more interesting is the statement of the 
Journal of Education, “We once asked one hun- 
dred leading authorities in the United States 
whether the ‘United States’ was singular or 
plural, the result being almost a ‘break even’— 
we made this investigation because a State 
Teachers’ examination marked zero all papers 
that did not make it—we forget which.” 

The simple answer to the question is that 
it depends on facts of date and of latitude. 
Since 1865 the United States is undoubtedly 
singular, but previous to that era the grammati- 
cal question was determined by the relation of 
the locality to Mason and Dixon’s line. 


But further light may be thrown on these 
questions by a careful reading of President 
Wilson’s dignified and scholarly address on 
Memorial Day at the National Cemetery at 
Arlington—from which I quote a paragraph :— 


“We are constantly speaking of the great war 
of which we think today as a war which saved 
the Union, and it did indeed save the Union; 
but it was a war that did a great deal more than 
that. 


“Tt created in this country, what had never 
existed before, a national consciousness. It 
was not the salvation of the Union; it was the 
rebirth of the Union. It was the time when 
America for the first time realized its unity and 
saw the vision of its united destiny.” 

The President was right in saying that the 
war of the Sixties gave a rebirth to the Ameri- 
can nation. At the cost of thousands of lives 
and countless sacrifices to Northern armies 
“Saved the Union,” but fortunately for the Un- 
ion as it was. The constitution with the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
added, became a different document from that 
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which went into effect in 1789, because it had 
now been decided by the sword that it must 
hereafter be interpreted in a broader spirit than 
that in which it had originally been conceived, 
and that in any conflict between the nation and 
the individual states it was the Nation which 
must hereafter be at the head in all matters which 
concern the national welfare. The nation itself 
under the law of freedom is a different nation 
from that which tried for nearly eighty years 
to exist, half-slave and half-free. 

Some persons will doubt this. There were 
indeed from the beginning some far-seeing souls 
who even at first saw that the National idea was 
bound finally to prevail, The American Com- 
missioners who negotiated the treaty of peace at 
the close of the Revolution saw that a stroag 
national position must be assumed if the country 
were to have any standing in the world of na- 
tions. Alexander Hamilton and the old Feder- 
alist party held the same view. 

Yet the States themselves, jealous of their 
state prerogatives put a clause into the con- 
stitution reserving to the individual states all 
powers that had not been specifically delegated 
to the National government. If the giving up of 
State sovereignty had been insisted on at that 
era, no Union could have been formed, and the 
New England states (as appears from the Hart- 
ford convention and some other events) would 
very likely have been among the first to refuse to 
surrender their sovereign rights. John C. Cal- 
houn once said that he learned his doctrine of 
state rights from John Quincy Adams. 


The Federalist party though strong at first, 
soon lost prestige, and the Jeffersonian-Republi- 
can party (the forerunner of the party to which 
President Wilson belongs) came into power. 
This party also had an important task to per- 
form in saving the nation from over-centraliza- 
tion. Yet diverse sectional interests kept alive 
the two opposing theories of government. On 
two important occasions—by Andrew Jackson’s 
prompt action in 1832, and by Clay’s Compromise 
Bill of 1850 with the aid in both cases of Web- 
ster’s matchless eloquence—the Union (as it was) 
was really saved from threatened disruption. But 
it was not until the arbitration of war had 
changed the Union as it was to the Union as it 
is, that these questions of government were 
finally laid to rest, andthe nation really acquired 
its full national character. 

The South and the North have learned much 
from each other during the fifty years since that 
great conflict ended. 3ut there are still 
Southern fire-eaters (like Governor Blease and 
Thomas Dixon) whose utterances keep alive in 
the North the feeling that “the South is still un- 
reconstructed.” And it is equally true (though 
most Northern people do not realize this) that 
in the North sentiments are still prevalent which 
justify in a measure the Southern feeling that 
“Northerners will not bury the hatchet,” nor do 
justice to the conditions that governed the Con- 
federate States in their action. 
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On the recent Memorial Day I listened to a 
public address in which thoughts were uttered 
that I have heard all my life; and I believe I was 
the only person in that country audience who 
mentally condemned the statements then made. 

It was said that the South fought to perpetuate 
slavery, in order to satisfy the greed of Southern 
slave-holders; that our brave Northern soldiers 
at the cost of thousands of lives saved the Un- 
ion, and incidentally did a great service to the 
South itself, so that now the Southern people 
themselves are beginning to be glad that slavery 
is forever abolished. 

Yet when I went to South Carolina to teach 
more than a quarter of a century ago, during 
Cleveland’s first administration, I was surprised 
by the fact that even then every intelligent per- 
son whom I met was glad that the burden of 
slavery had been lifted. They assured me, one 
and all, that it was not slavery in itself that they 
fought for, but for what they believed to be 
their rights under the constitution; that only a 
small proportion of the Confederate soidiers 
were themselves slave-holders, or liked the in- 
stitution of slavery, but that they all believed 
(and there was much ground for this belief) that 
abolition meant social anarchy, and that it was 
necessary that the b&jte government should win in 
the struggle between state and nation, if the 
states in which slavery existed were to retain 
any peaceful and organized governmental or 
social order. And it was added that the slow- 
ness of the North to recognize these facts was 
the chief thing that kept alive the remnants of 
sectional strife. 

It is indeed high time that the Northern peo- 
ple should recognize that there has been a de- 
gree of justice in these Southern contentions. 

We thank President Wilson that without ani- 
mosity and in a spirit of national patriotism on 
the Nation’s Memorial Day he has called the 
attention of the country as a whole to this “re- 
birth” of the nation in the war that ended in 
1865. 

In the Northern States where freedom was 
already the law of the land it has not seemed 
evident that the nation was really greatly 
changed. Things seemed to go on much as they 
had alwavs done. To the South, however, it 
was a real revolution of government and of 
society. And even to the North it was a vital 
change, since until then the nation had never 
been established on a basis of real unity. 

But it is the teachers of America who, fol- 
lowing the lead of the President, himself a 
teacher, must make these facts of government 
and of history plain to American citizens of the 
future. 

Perhaps one of the best achievements of this 
eventful administration will be that this man of 
Southern antecedents, yet trained by long official 
and educational service in the North, may help 
these long divided sections to thoroughly under- 
stand each other, and so to extinguish the last 
glimmerings of sectionalism. But it is the 
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teachers of America who by their discriminat- 
ing teaching of history (not of grammar) must 
carry the work to its full completion. 

Possibly for Germany also the question (of is: 
or are), is not yet fully settled as regards dates 
and localities. To the Kaiser, undoubtedly, the 
Imperial Government is a unit, and that unit 
sometimes seems as if it were Prussia. But it is: 
not a great while since the German states were: 
united in one empire; and I have heard of a 
German-American professor, born in Bavaria, 
who intimates that the people of South Germany 
do not consider the will of Prussia as being the 
same thing as that of Germany as a whole. Per- 
haps one outcome of the present European 
war will be to settle these ‘questions (historically 
and grammatically) for Germany also, by making 
a new and better unit of the various German 
States. 


<> So 


THE LIBERTY BELL’S GREAT TRIP 


J. A. STEWART 





The Liberty Bell goes this year on what is: 
its longest and perhaps its last pilgrimage. Six 
expositions in various sections have had the 
inspiring presence of the Liberty Bell. But 
never has the precious historic relic gone be- 
yond the Mississippi River, to a territory which 
is dowble the size of the Eastern part of the 
United States and of which it is predicted that 
it will contain within a half century, as many in- 
habitants as the whole nation has today. The 
significant Scripture text upon the Bell— 
Leviticus XXV:10—“Proclaim Liberty through- 
out all the Land, unto all the Inhabitants there- 
of” thus has in 1915 its literal fulfillment. 

More than fifty cities are listed ou the fifteen- 
day itinerary of the Bell which crosses Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington. Six hours at 
Chicago is the longest stop. In some places the 
Liberty Bell special train remains but five or ten 
minutes. The train is scheduled not to exceed 
a speed of thirty-five miles an hour, and some 
of the runs are reduced to eighteen miles an 
hour. 

The slow speed permits daylight stops and 
also has a special object in view—that of reducing 
the risk of the journey to the Bell, which some 
metallurgical experts have pronounced unequal 
to the strain of travel. The historic crack in 
the Bell, dating from 1835, has widened some- 
what; and a “spider” support has been inserted 
to hold the rim of the Bell in a vice-like grip, and 
to prevent the crack from extending or the 
bell expanding. This “spider” device has a 
spring attachment to take up the vibration, 
which has been increased in strength to resist a 
pressure of 2,800 pounds. Originally the spider’s 
resistance was 1,400 pounds. Other appliances 
rigged up on the special car by its attendant 
mechanic protect the Bell from injury on the 
long train journey. In addition there is a spec- 
ial guard of four Philadelphia city policemen; 
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not to speak of the large escort of Philadelphia 
councilmen, and others who accompany the 
3ell, and who are the guests of San Francisco 
while at the Exposition. 

Great formality attends the pilgrimage of the 
Liberty Bell, from its departure to its return. 
There were appropriate farewell exercises when 
the Liberty Bell left Philadelphia July 5. The ex- 
ercises by visiting governors of the thirteen orgi- 
nal states, and by congressmen began at 10 A. M., 
and continued until noon, when the First Brig- 
ade, National Guard of Pennsylvania, escorted 
the Bell to the train where it was put on board 
the special car for San Francisco, the train being 
specially decorated at a cost of $500. 

Each member of the Liberty Bell party wears 
a costly badge; and in addition there are 1,500 
special guests’ badges provided at an outlay of 
$600. The train carries also a large stock of 
Liberty Bell patriotic literature for distribution 
enroute. All of this outlay (as well as the ex- 
pense of the train, and of the entire Liberty 
Bell party) is cheerfully provided by Philadel- 
phia city authorities out of the public exchequer. 

At every city and town on the itinerary, formal 
receptions with speechmaking and patriotic de- 
monstrations are held by the local authorities— 
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are presented by the Liberty Bell party. Es- 
pecially in the hustling cities of the far North- 
west, Officials, school children, fraternal and pa- 
triotic organizations and citizens generally have 
engaged in arranging demonstrations such as 
have never been accorded the nation’s symbol of 
freedom on any of its pilgrimages. 


July 17 is “Liberty Bell” day at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition where a great demonstration 
is projected to honor the symbol of freedom. 
The Bell remains at San Francisco until next 
November when plans are made for its return 
to Philadelphia where patriotic exercises wel- 
come its home coming in December. 


The long journey follows the novel event of 
last February when the Bell which had slept 
nearly eighty years and was thought to have 
been silenced forever, suddenly woke and sent 
forth the thrilling vibration of its voice across 
the continent. It was sounded by mallet blows 
for the first time since it tolled for the death 
of Chief Justice Marshall in 1835. And the 
sound was transmitted to San Francisco and re- 
echoed there by the Star Spangled Banner, dis- 
tinctly heard in Philadelphia. By its personal 
presence the Liberty Bell speaks for 3,400 miles 


and copies of their booklet, or card histories of from sea to sea, as “the voice of one for 
the Liberty Bell, and the Liberty Bell buttons millions.” 





BOOK TABLE 


FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH. By Eugéne E. Mal- 
oubier (Adelphi College) and Justin H. Moore (Col- 
lege of the City of New York). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 376 pages. 
Price, $1.10. 

This well-planned introductory French text is the work 
of an ideal collaborative combination—a Frenchman and 
an American, both engaged in teaching in American col- 
leges. Its dominant spirit, too, is one of combination, in 
this case of what the authors call the inductive and de- 
ductive methods of teaching French; an attempt has ac- 
cordingly been made to combine the good features and 
eliminate the disadvantages of each. So happy has been 
the outcome that advocates of either method will find 
much to praise and little to censure in the work, while 
the members of that great intervening class of teachers 
who see much of good in both methods will find just the 
ingredients they require to mix to taste their own concoc- 
tion of direct and grammatical instructional systems. 

The mechanical arrangement of the lessons is rather 
novel. First comes a connected passage for reading, 
followed by a vocabulary of the words used; second, 
questions in French on this passage; third, the develop- 
ment of grammatical principles by the statement of rules 
of grammar or syntax, giving of paradigms, filling of 
blanks in sentences, study of examples and _ illustrations, 
etc.; and fourth, a composition exercise. All this material 
is well-chosen, well-arranged, and abundant, giving. op- 
portunity for judicious omission, if necessary. Frequent 
drills and reviews are indicated. The passages for read- 
ing, partly original and partly selected, cover a broad 
range of everyday conversational subjects, and give op- 
portunity for oral expansion in class. 

The text proper consists of forty-nine lessons, enough 
(and in the case of many secondary schools more than 


enough) for the first year. The authors have also pro- 
vided an introduction on pronunciation, with phonetic 
transcriptions in accordance with the system of symbols 


used by the master-phonetician, Paul Passy. There are 
added appendices covering the irregularities in gender 
and number of nouns and adjectives, lists of verbs and 


adjectives requiring special prepositions before nouns and 
infinitives (much more thoroughly treated than usual), 
remarks on pronouns, and a splendid treatment o1 the 
problem of the irregular verb, in which verbs are ar- 
ranged not only by conjugation, but by groups having 
similar peculiarities, as dormie, sentie, partie, etc. Thus 
verbs in aindre, eindre, and oindre are learned together, 
and knowing one, the pupil can readily conjugate any of 
the others. Extremely irregular verbs are given in full. 
English-French and French-English vocabularies and an 
index complete the book. 

The illustrations consist of about twenty reproductions 
of photographs, and are consequently dignified and inter- 
esting. A map of France serves as frontpiece. The 
typography is excellent, being distinguished by = skillful 
use of bold type and italics. The paper and binding are 
of good and lasting quality. 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS. 


Book Five. By Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor 
Field. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. pp 385. Price, 60 cents. 


_ Among the distinguishing features of this book, is the 
introduction of “Questions and Helps,” by means of 
which the pupil clearly understands the selection read 
and the teacher can know how fully he wnderstands it. 
There accompanies those “Questions and Helps,” where- 
ever needed, a glossary of the terms which may not be 
familiar to the pupil. The grading is excellent. 

Mrs. Young and Mr. Field have made an heroic, and, 
we think, successful effort to give these readers a per- 
sonal element, a sympathetic atmosphere as though they 
were beside the child as he reads, impressing him with 
the beauty of the thought so that he will mot forget the 
thought or escape the influence. 

Book Five has Stories in Verse, of Heroes of the 
Olden Time, Poems of Nature, Heroes of Later Times 
and fifteen Around the Year Selections, In all fifty 
authors are represented. In many respects this is some- 
thing new in reading book making. 
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AUS DEUTSCHEN DORFERN. By Menco Stern 
and Robert Arrowsmith. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 162 pages. Price, 36 
cents. 
Twenty stories of German village and country life, 

most of them unknown on this side of the Atlantic, make 
up this attractive little German reader. As Mr. Stern 
points out in his preface, it is in her simple, God-fearing 
country people that the true spirit of Germany lies, not 
in her great bustling cities. These stories he has chosen 
as representative of that spirit. ; 

There are about eighty pages of text in the volume, 
written in a fluent and not-too-difficult style. Frequent 
illustrations add to the interest. (The usual notes and 
vocabulary are included). 


SOCIALISM AND SYNDICALISM. By Philip Snow- 
den, M. P. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Ine, 
Cloth. Frontispiece. 263 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
“Socialism and Syndicalism,” by Philip Snowden, one 

of the recognized spokesmen of socialists in England, is 

the fourth volume in the handy series now being pub- 
lished by Warwick and York under the title “The 

Nation’s Library. The book is concise and clear which 

cannot be said of all books on Socialism. Mr. Snowden 

is, as people who have followed his writings and speeches 
know, no defender of syndicalism. In the opening chap- 
ter of this volume he asks for a sympathetic considera- 
tion of the claims of Socialists, and he reviews the his- 
tory of Socialism from the time of Saint-Simon, Fourier 
and Owen up to the time of Marx, Engels and Lassalle. 

In forceful language he outlines the economic case for 

Socialism, touching upon its relation to religion social 

reform. 


FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Goodlander of the Ethical School 
York. New York and Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 137 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

A charming bit of dramatic work designed for chil- 
dren from six to ten years of age, and appealing strongly 
. to the imagination and ability in interpretation of the 
children of that age. While the stories are fairly famil- 
iar, the telling of them in the language of elves and 
gnomes, dwarts and brownies is decidedly unique. The 
dialogue is simple, and all the stage directions adequate 
and clear, making the adaptation to the ability of the 
children-players easy and winning. “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” “The Honest Woodcutter,” and “The 
Elves and the Shoemaker,” are specially interesting and 
forceful. The thirty-two pictures are half-tones from 
photographs of real life, and are most attractive. 


Mabel R. 
of Culture, New 





A DOG OF FLANDERS. By Louisa De La Rame 
(Ouida). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 12 mo. 
Cloth. Colored illustrations. 78 pages. Price, 50 
cents net. 


One of the best of Ouida’s short stories, and replete 
with interest to boys and girls who love a real good dog 
story. The tale is of a little Belgian boy and Belgian 

irl—both orphans, whose favorite companion and best 
riend was a fine dog, who dragged the cart with the 
milk cans to the city as his daily stunt, and did many 
other things to earn a few centimes for his little master 
and mistress, and a bone for himself. For years the 
dog served and befriended them, but the pathos comes 
when on one bitter night of frost in Antwerp, the boy 
and the dog were frozen to death in the great cathedral, 
and were found by the Curé as he wended his way to the 
altar for the morning mass. The work is embellished 
by colored pictures by Maria L. Kirk, which are an _ ele- 
gant bit of artistry. 


THE POLLY PAGE CAMPING CLUB. 
Forrester. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
Cloth. Illustrated. pp 300. Price, $1.00 net. 
A delightful bit of description of a posse of companion- 

able girls who spend their vacation in “York State,” free 

from care, and full of wholesome fun, pitching their own 
old army tent, climbing trees, canoeing on the lake, and 
experiencing the joys of camp life to the full. The book 
is one of a series including the Polly Page Yacht Club, 

Ranch Club, and Motor Club, and is a lively story of 

lively girls, of whom Polly is a leading character. It is a 

story that will be specially welcomed by “Camp Fire” 

girls; but not by them alone, for all girls will welcome it 
for its racy description of vacation life. 


By Izola L. 
& Cc, 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
= Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS. By _ Principal 
William H. Dooley, of the Technical High School of 
Fall River, Mass. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 12 mo. 
Cloth. pp 341. Price, $1.00. 

The author disclaims any intention to decry the regular 
course of mathematics, but at the same time believes in 


supplementing it with a practical course in that study, 
which he here provides. It is ably written, and will un- 
doubtedly meet a need in educational life. His work 


covers nineteen chapters explaining with care such sub- 
jects as a “Review of Arithmetic,” “Carpentering and 
Building,” “Sheet Metal Work,” “Steam Engineering,” 
“Electrical Work,” “Machines,” Textile Calculations,” 
and others of a kindred nature. Each of these main 
themes has several sub-divisions of decided value, and 
practical import. An appendix deals with the metric 
system, graphs, formulas, logarithms, etc., all of which is 
necessary to a complete mastery of his subject. Asa 
whole it strikes us as a very complete piece of work, and 
in this day of vocational training will be found an able 
response to our expressed need. 


BOOK FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES. By J. N. Hunt. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 80 pages. 

It is essential that children shall have drill on the 
phonic elements as early as possible, especially children 
whose vernacular is not English. Phonic drill tends to 
correct defects in the organs of speech while pupils are 
still young and to develop the power of correct pronun- 
ciation. All the suggestions necessary for a teacher to 
give this necessary drill work are found in the Modern 
Word Book. The first lessons will tecah the use of the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and throughout the works are grouped 
in such manners as to show their similarities of form and 
sound, thus assisting the pupil in relating each letter, or 
phonogram, to its proper sound. The arrangement and 
construction of the lessons are excellent. Both print and 
script are used, and pictures are numerous and good. 


MODERN WORD 





SCHOOL HYGIENE. By 
Vienna. Translated by 
Anna L. Von der Osten. 
Stokes. 12 mo. Cloth. 
$1.00 net. 

The author of this work—which is considered of 
sufficient importance to justify a translation—is recog- 
nized as an authority in Europe in those matters that 
pertain to the life of and in the schoolroom. Dr. Luther 
Gulick speaks of this book as one “of supreme impor- 
tance to every teacher and educator, <p well as to parents 
who see the need of better school conditions.” Ina very 
complete and practical way the work deals with I. The 
schoolroom and its @quipment in light, heat and ventila- 
tion II. The psychology of attention and fatigue; III. 
Instruction in Hygiene; IY. School diseases and medi- 
cal Inspection; and V. The Hygiene of the teaching 
profession. The textual matter is at once sane and illu- 
minating, while the forty-three diagrams and _ illustra- 
tions are of a high grade, many of them being from 
American sources. 


Leo Burgerstein of 
3eatrice L. Stevenson and 
New York: Frederick A. 
Illustrated. pp 188. Price, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDBOOK OF CLEAN- 
ING. By Mrs. Sarah J. MacLeod. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, $1.10. 

_ This little book is a sort of laboratory guide for sav- 

ing the housekeeper time and energy in the daily battle 

against dirt. Among the chapter titles are: “Importance 
and Cost of Cleanliness,” “Ventilation,” “Basement and 








Attic,” “Woodwork, Walls and Ceiling,” “Household 
Fuels and Stoves,” “Household Insects and Pests,” “The 
General Care of Clothing.” 
-0- @-0-0% 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Enunciation and Articulation.” By Ella M. Boyse. Price, 50c 


eye Ginn & Co. 
**La Chassede Sarceyand other Stories.” By Marc Langlais. 
Edited by C. W. Merryweather and H. Nicholson. Priee- 50c 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
‘‘Ward’s Counting and Table Drill Roek.”’ 


By M. A. Ward and 


B. Veit. Price, 28c.—‘Les Boulinard” By Ordonneau, Valabregne 
and Keroul Edited By F.G. Harriman. Price, 30c. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Graded Languave Lessens.”” By J. D. Williams.—‘ Reading 
Conversation, Composition.” By J. D. Williams Chicago 
Lard & Lee. 

*Handwork asan Educational Medium.” Bw P. Boswood. Price 
$1.00—‘A Middle English Reader.’ By O. F. Emerson Price, 


$3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co 

‘The Unveiling.” By Jackson Boyd. Price, $1.25.—*The Indus- 
trial and Commercial Schools of United States and Germany.” 
By F. W. Roman. Price, $1.50.—''Plane Geometry.” By A. M., 
Harding and J. 8. Turner. Price, $1.19. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 








Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
7-28: Summer School for Sapervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 


and Writing. Eastern Session, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 


98-August 1: National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools. N., 
B. Young, Tallahasee, Fla. 


98-August 6: Conterence of Mothers’ 
Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in  con- 
nection with Summ-r School, 
Newark, Delaware, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, Calitornia. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 


the 


tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins. 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn., sec’y. 

46-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 

16-28: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 


Berkeley, sec’y. 


18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 

Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 

20: State and National Cluh Leaders. 


Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department ot 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 

£3-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 


street, Boston. sec’y. 


23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
attd Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg. Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 

26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Vakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 


26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exce 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 


Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 
27-28: Americun Home Economics 


Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 


27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion Oakland. H. F. Cope, 332 
South Michigan avenue, icago, 
Ill., sec’y. 


30-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 

SEPTEMBER. 

4-6: Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 
ponding sec’y. 

23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16: Eastern Division. Illinois State 


Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 


ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rurar 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 


Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. 
sec’y. 


Associa 


Smith, 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 


22-94: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

24-26: Teachers Assem of North 

rolina. Raleigh. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers” 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. With the beginning of 
the school year next September, 


there will be in various buildings in 
the Boston schools fifty classes of 
“backward pupils,’ mumbering fif- 
teen to the class, each class of 
which will be given ‘special instruc- 


tions. These classes numbering 750 
pupils are under the direction of 
Miss Ada M. Fitts and are in the 


primary grades. 

Each of the 750 pupils during the 
last school year has been the _ re- 
cipient of a special examination, The 
examination was conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. Thomas F. 
Harrington, former medical school 
supervisor, after such pupil had been 
reported by his or her teacher .as 
being deficient in studies. 


According to Dr. Franklin W. 
Dyer, superintendent of schools, 
who yesterday returned from Cin- 
cinnati, the examinations of the 


pupils failed to show that their back- 
wardness was due to any real mental 
deficiency or difference in brain 
structure as compared to the more 


bright or normal pupils. The back- 
wardness he,stated as disclosed by 
the medical examination, was found 


to be due to malnutrition, deformity 
of the teeth or lack of sleep. 

This conclusion as to brain struc- 
ture is the same as arrived at by a 
psychologist who has just completed 
a study and examination of 4,000 
school children in London, all of 
whom were found to be backward in 
their studies. Of this number only 
400 were found to be “mentally de- 
ficient” in the respect that their 
brain cells were not normal. 

CAMBRIDGE. The worst rain- 
storm in years in Massachusetts 
kept down the attendance at many 
of the sessions of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction here last week, 
but the meeting was a good one. 
Particularly profitable were the con- 
ference sessions for superintendents 
and high school and grade teachers. 

Governor Walsh, President Aley 
of the University of Maine, and 
Professor H. W. Holmes of the 
Harvard education department were 
speakers at the opening genera] 
session. 

The elementary teachers heard a 
clear and helpful discussion of 
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language essentials by Assistant 
Superintendent Miss Mary A. 5. 
Mugan of Fall River. Eliminate 
technical grammar and put the 
stress on oral composition and writ- 
ten composition of the right sort, 
creating a language conscience, she 
said. Principal Arthur Gould of 
the Dearborn School, Boston, talked 
on “economy of time” from the 
standpoint of organization of classes 
to meet varieties of child minds. A 
flexible system of promotion and de- 
partmental work he suggested as 
possibilities for grammar schools in 
cities. Mr. Johnson of Ayer and 
Mr. Wyman of Hudson gave 
pointed talks on nature study and 
geography respectively. Superinten- 
dent Fitzgerald of Cambridge, and 
Superintendent John C. Gray of 
Chicopee were the leaders in the 
section. 

Miss Lillian B. Poor, assistant 
director of kindergartens in Boston, 
led the kindergarten session dis- 
cussion. Professor H. W. Holmes 
and Associate Superintendent An- 
drew W. Edson were on the pro- 
gram of the kindergartners. 

Clarence D. Kingsley, who has 
been specializing in secondary educa- 
tion so suceessfully for the State 
Board of Education, led the high 
school teachers conference, with 
Henry Neumann of New York and 
State Superintendent Morrison of 


New Hampshire, among the 
speakers. 


The officers of the Institute, the 
oldest teachers’ organization in the 
country, for 1915-16 are: William 
Orr, president, Boston; Carlos B. 
Ellis, vice-president, Springfield; 
Mass.; Wallace E. Mason, secretary, 
Keene, N. H.; Lillian H. Kenney, 
assistant secretary, Cambridge: 
Lewis H. Meader, treasurer, Provi- 
dence; Arthur C. Wadsworth, assis- 
tant treasurer, Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE. 
ROCKLAND. At the annual 


meeting of the general education 
board held here last week, these 
officers were elected: F. T. Gates, 


Montclair, N. J., chairman; Dr, 
Wallace Buttrick, New York, Dr. 


Abram Flexner, New York, and 
Dr. E. C. Sage, New Haven, sec- 
retaries. 

Other members of the board pres- 
ent were: Charles W. Eliot. presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard College; 
H. P. Judson, president of Chicago 
University; George E. Vincent, pres- 
ident of the University of Minne- 
sota; A. Phelps Stokes of Yale Uni- 
versity; Edwin A. Alderman, presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia; 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal of 
Hampton Institute; John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., Jerome D. Greene, secre- 
tary of the Rockefeller .Foundation; 
Dr. Wickliffe Rose, S. J. Murphy 
and Dr. Aibert Shaw, editor of the 
Review of Reviews. 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. The Vermont 
State Board of Education has _ an- 
nounced the appointment of Mason 
S. Stone of Montpelier as commis- 
sioner of education until such time 
as the board can make a permanent 
appointment. Mr. Stone has ac- 
cepted on condition that he be re- 
lieved of the duties as soon as the 
welfare of the state will permit. He 
resigned as superintendent of edu- 
tion last winter, to take effect 
August 1 this year. 

Mr. Mason announced that the 
grouping of school units of the state 
into supervision districts had been 
completed, subject to future modifi- 
cations. There are 241 town units, 
five city and twenty-eight in- 
corporated district units. With ten 
units exempt under the law the 264 
units have been grouped so as _ to 
form fifty-four districts with approx- 
imately forty schools each. The 
minimum yearly salary of the super- 
intendents has been fixed at $1,500 
each. The salary basis for  in- 
structors in teachers training 
courses is $900 minimum and $1,200 
maximum. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATRES. 
MARYLAND. 
OCEAN CITY. The annual ad- 


dress of Dr. Edward F. Buchner, 


of the Johns Hopkins University, 


delivered before members of the 
Maryland Teachers’ Association, f 
which he is president, was an appeal 
for compulsory education as a 
means of attaining the best possibk 
results from the educational system 
of the state. He deplored the unfit- 


ness of many school-buildings in the 
state for housing the children, and 
declared that in some cases the 
buildings would not be adaptable 
for housing registered stock, much 
less human beings. 

Dr. Buchner was inclined to w 
hold the county unit system, but said 
the state ought to reserve to itself 
the right to fix the minimum ¢ 
fications for teaching. 

Dr. M. Bates. Stephens, state su- 
perintendent of education, spoke op- 
timistically of the present educa- 
tional system of the state, bu 
strongly urged the unification of 
teaching forces and organizations of 
the state for the general betterment 
of the entire system He would 
have a centralized point of activity 


)- 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Board 
of Education has taken a definite 
step toward the adoption of William 
Wirt’s Gary system in the schools 
of the city. A report of the board 
of superintendents, approved by the 
committee on vocational schools. 
providing for the reorganization of 
fourteen schools in The Bronx at an 
additional cost of $666,260 over that 
already stipulated for was referred 
by the board to its finance com- 
mittee to be prepared for sub- 
mission to the Board of Estimate. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. Dr. George W. 
Gerwig, secretary of the Board of 
Public Education, in his yearly re- 
port just issued, reviews the many 
methods of training the adult and 
juvenile foreigner to read and write 
and later to receive further educa- 
tion; points out the demand for new 


schools and the _ replacement f 
obsolete buildings emphasizes inade- 
quate high school facilities; urges 


the need for 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained edacator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘* Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


Malden, Mass. 
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Massachusetts Teachers! 
REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 





A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 
On a firm financial basis 


ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICALSBUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE jYOU [HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


—_—o—— 
CHARLES W, MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. ' 


ing. Dr. Gerwig states that “no NORTH CAROLINA. ARKANSAS 


school board ever had a greater task 
than that which confronted the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education. 
Tn no instance has so large, a task 


; . ” years, given this 
been done so quickly. ’ 5 


HOT SPRINGS. O. L. Duna- 


WINSTON-SALEM. Superin- Way Comes to the superintendency of 
tendent R. H. Lotham has, in five 


this city at a salary of $3,000, from 


ares the superintendency ¢ LAO bg te 
school district a perintendency of Texarkana, 


. . Texas, where “ce rs 
national reputation. In 1910, school |. , e his success in progres- 


tio! ‘ . Sive education w city 
“The financial record of the year buildings, grounds and equipments Oe ae ee oe 


is one of which the board may be were valued at 


$145,000. In 1915, distinction. 


: ” : ye “ 29> : gf 195 — 
justly proud,” Dr. Gerwig states. “A about goo an increase ma rs uxernaL SPAte. 
new and more satisfactory method per cent. iree courses of study, 

of paying employees has been in- Latin, Modern language and com- —_— 

stalled. Improper methods have mercial, have been offered in place INDIANA. 


been replaced by those of recognized oO! the old Latin 


standard practice. Various econ- supervisor is employed. In twO ment of Public 
omies have been instituted, as may schools supervisors ot primary issued 
be judged by the fact that the total grades are employed. A course in 
cost per pupil has been reduced Domestic Art and Science has been’ 
from $51.19 in 1912 to $40.10 in 1914. introduced. A course in Manual cyjtural Work.” The 

Training and Mechanical Drawing 
has been provided. There were five 
school buildings in 1910. In 1914- 


SOUTHERN STATES. 1915. there are 
In 1910 only two 


adoption of the new compulsory 5,345 children of 


ings. In 1914-1915, nine brick school 
: buildings. In 1910 school buildings 

FLORIDA. contained fifty-one class rooms, in 

MIAMI. County Superintendent 1914-1915 contained 129 class rooms, 
of Public Instruction R. E. Hall is aM increase of over 150 per cent. 13. Tuition and 
making every effort to secure the The school census 


course. A writing INDIANAPOLIS. The Depart- 
Instruction has 
prs a thirty page bulletin on 
What the Public Schools of Indiana 
are Doing in Pre-Vocational Agri- 
; bulletin was 
prepared by Professor Z. M. Smith 
of Purdue University, state super- 
a visor Of agricultural education. Th 
2e S$ f : : . 7 
thirteen building greater part of the bulletin deals 
brick school build- with the work along practical and 
home project lines being done in the 
various schools of the state, as re- 
Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa.; on July 19 
and continue in session until August 
supplies will be 


of 1909 showed 
school age. In 





school attendance _ 1: or Dade 1914, a school population of 9,956, ntinins 
pa CRIT Fee tre ches an increase of over eighty-six per SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


cent. The enrollment in 1910 was 





According to Mr. Hall there are 927(): in 1914-1915, 5.100 children. an oe NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 


4480 registered voters in the county. 
Of this number 3,096 are qualified 
and it requires one-fourth of this jn 1910 
number to call an election of the 82 
new local option school measure. 
Professor Hall has been assured of Jp 1914-1915. 144 
the support of a large number of 
voters and is very sanguine of the 
adoption of, the law by a majority of 
Dade county electors 


crease of 152 per 


,/48, an increase y CH 
cent. In 1910 fifty-seven teachers. STATe eS ee 


increase of over eighty-nine per water, Mass. For both sexes 
cent. The average daily attendance For catalogue, address the Prineipal, 
was 1,800; in 1914-1915 it is A. C. Boydem, M. A. 





of over 108 per | = ee 


teachers. an in- Massachusetts. CoeducationaL 
cent. In 1910 there Department for the pedagogical an€ 


was spent for supervision and teach- technical training of teachers of the 
ing alone $22,000. In 1914-1915 commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pite 
$68,000, an increase of 20) per cent. am, Primeipal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Il!., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 








THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and§Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


Register Now 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOP 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





ea 


orted by the - individual teachers. 

eventeen illustrations made om 
photographs add very much to t 7 
practical value and attractiveness Oo 

yulletin. Laafoe 
Oshe following data are significant: 
“During the years 1914-15, 6,368 
teachers were engaged in feces 
agriculture in the one-room = 
oi Indiana; 830 in the consolidate 
schools; and 400 in the high schools. 
It is impossible to measure the value 
of these 7,600 teachers in their noble 
work of educating the boys and 
girls of the state along such limes as 
will insure better tarming and a 
fuller country life in Indiana. 

“We admit that many of these 
teachers who have classes in agricul- 
ture are not doing their work along 
practical lines. But those who are 
real teachers, wide awake and effi- 
cient, are teaching boys and girls 
and not textbooks. Leaders in ed- 
ucational progress are increasing, 
and are teaching boys and girls to 
see and use the educational tools 
lavishly supplied by nature” 

With Mr. Smith as an_ efficient 
leader, with a newly published 
course of study, and the rich agri- 
cultural traditions of the _ state, 
Indiana should push rapidly to the 
front in this line of work. 


HARRISBURG. Under the _direc- 
tion of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Bureau of Vocational Ed- 
ucation has perfected plans for the 
establishment of continuation 
schools, as required by the Cox 
child labor law, officially known as 
Act 177 of the session of 1915. _ : 

Reports from school districts of 
the commonwealth indicate that 
there are 42,167 minors between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen em- 
ployed. Of this number 23,000 are 
employed in Philadelphia, Pa. Alle- 
gheny county reports employment 
certificates as being in the hands of 
5,005 minors between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen. 

To handle this number of children 
it will require about 500 teachers. 
To provide this Jarge number of 
teachers, summer schools will be 
opened in Philadelphia, Reading, 
Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; 
free to al] attending these training 
schools. 


In the general appropriation bill 


$1,000,000 was provided for the next 
two years to equalize educational 
opportunities and encourage and 
promote vocational and practical ed- 
ucation, as the needs of the Com- 
monwealth require. The State 
Board proposes to assist materially 
the school districts in which ap- 
proved continuation schools are es- 
tablished. This will be done by giv- 
ing to each school district a sum of 
money, the amount of which will be 
based on the number of teachers 
employed in_ continuation schools 
and on the expenditures for the 
equipment necessary for the conduct 
of these schools. 

It is the intention of the State Ed- 
ucational authorities to limit the 
number of pupils in charge of a 
teacher at one time to twenty. 


OHIO. 

BUCYRUS. County Superinten- 
dent Fred G. Bittikofer has been re- 
employed as the head of rural 
schools in Crawford county for three 
years. <@ 

Superintendent Bittikofer is to re- 
ceive $2,200 for the school year be- 
ginning next September; $2,400 for 
the year following, and $2,600 for 
the third year of his contract. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Roscoe 
C. Hill, principal of the high school 
succeeds Carlos M. Cole as superin- 


tendent upon his promotion to Den- 
ver at a salary of $6,000. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. “Confidential 
data obtained from forty-three text- 
book publishers in the United States 
show that their aggregate total sales 
of textbooks for use in public and 
private schools in 1913 amounted to 
$17,274,030,” says a statement by the 
Bureau of Education. “The aggre- 
gate for public schools, elementary 
and high, amounted to $14,261,768. 

“The total enrollment in public 
elementary and high schools for the 
year was approximately 18,609,040. 
Excluding the elementary school en- 
rollment of California, since Califar- 
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Nia prints its own elementary books, 
the number becomes 15,213,786. For 
each child enrolled in the public 
schools, therefore, the total annual 
sale of textbooks is 78.3 cents. The 
total expenditure per child for all 
school purposes is approximately 
$38.31. The cost of textbooks is 
thus approximately two per cent. of 
the total cost of maintenance, sup- 
port and equipment. The cost per 
child on the school population basis 
(five to eighteen years of age) is 
56.6 cents; the annual per capita cost 
of textbooks on the total population 
basis 1s less than fifteen cents. 

“These figures indicate that there 
is little ground for the fear some- 
times expressed that the introduc- 
tion of free textbooks will add 
greatly to the cost of the public 
school system, and will greatly in- 
crease the rate of taxation for 
school purposes. As a matter of 
fact, the cost of textbooks is a 
relatively small item in the total ex- 
penditure for school purposes. 

“The jorty-three finms from which 
data were obtained handle probably 
ninety-nine per cent. of the total 
text book sales in this country.” 


—_—— 


Habit, The Character Builder 


“Take good care of the first 
twenty years of your life, and the 
last twenty years will take good care 
of you.” 

The habit of right thought would 
transform the commonness of life 
into harmony and beauty, and by de- 
grees develop the most complete and 
beautiful character. 

And as a matter of fact the 
habit of right thought is actually 
easier to form than is the habit of 
wrong thought, for, as Drummond 
said, “All nature is on the side of 
him who would rise.” 

Since habit is only thought crystal- 
lized into action, and success or 
failure is ultimately a question of the 
momentum of the kind of habits we 
have formed, it is a wonderful en- 
couragement to remember that if 
life habits and thoughts have been 
formed, your whole past 


is working 
for you. Every clean. who esome, 
uplifting thought, is being  per- 
petuated. Your thought habits are 
repeating themselves, are materializ- 
ing themselves into your environ- 
ment, your circumstances, your 


world Out of the 


thounoht 


habit of your 
thought you are daily building not 
lone your character but your condi- 
tions, you are creating and recreat- 
ing the world.—Orison Swett Mar- 
den in Nautilus. 


WAYS TO EXPRESS ONESELF. 
There is discussion in various lit- 
erary societies as to the best 
methods of acquiring a _ well-se- 
lected vocabulary, and some very 
interesting suggestions are made. 
Prominent authors in the past 
have given their vfews on this sub- 
ject. A few have admitted that 
they read a dictionary through 
once or twice. Others carefully 
studied noted writers and rewrote 
compositions by them in an en- 
deavor to use numerous different: 
words. Another group translated 
foreign languages into English to 
imnrove their vocabulary. 

A university professor suggests 
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age, 
that two new words be acquired 


daily. This is a splendid idea. An- 
other plan is to write a sentence 
daily containing the two new 
words. 

Here is an idea which has been 
used successfully by learners of 
shorthand writing: Write on a slip 
of paper or card each day every 
new word read or heard and look 
up its meaning in the dictionary. 
Then write sentences containing 
such words. In thts way the mean- 
ing of the words is impressed on 
the memory and it will not be eas- 
ily forgotten. 

A young man or women can ac- 
quire a useful and extensive vocab- 
ulary by determining to ascertain 
and remember the meaning of 
every new word found in the news- 
papers, magazines and _ books. 


There is a practical value in all| 


this for every business man or wo- 
man.—Boston Globe. 


Reports and Pamphlets 
New Britain, Conn. 1913-14 Report. 
94 pages. Superintendent Stanley 
H. Hoimes. _ ; 
Michigan State Grange Lecturers 


Bulletin. Dora H.  Stackman, 
Lansing, state director. 24 pages. 
Rhode Island Normal § School 
(Providence) bulletin. 50 pages. 


Walter E. Ranger, commissioner. 

Tohn L. Alger, principal. 
Pennsylvania State Board of Educa- 

tion. 1914. Report. J. George 


Brecht, Harrisburg,  sec’y 14 
pages. : ; a 
“Principles of Advertising.” Univer- 


sity of Iowa Extension Buist.tan, 
No. 10. By Philip J. Sodergren. 
16 pages. 

“School Lunches in Philadelphia.’ 
Fourth Annual Report of School 
Lunch Committee of Home ana 
School League, 1505, Land Title 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. Henry H. Be 
nell, chairman. 64 pages. 

James Milliken University, Decatur, 
Illinois. Catalogue, 1914-15. 84 
pages 

Newton, Mass. 1914 Report. Super- 
intendent Ulysses G. Wheeler. 100 
pages. 

“A Survey of Opportunities fui 
Vocational Education in and nea 
Philadelphia.” Compiled by Jane 
R. Harper and published by Pub 
lic Education Association, 1015 
Witherspoon Building, Phila., Pa. 
James S. Hiatt, sec’y. 138 pages. 


Or 


20 cents. 

“Unemployment.” Report of In- 
vestigations. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. 13! 


E. 23d. street, New York City. 456 
pages $1.00. 

“Labor Organizations.” Sixth an- 
nual report, Massachusetts State 
Bureau of Statistics. 63 pages. 
Charles F. Getteny, director. 

“Hygienic Conditions in Iowa 
Schools.” 3y Irving King. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Extension Bulletin 
No. ll. 20 pages. 

“Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in 
Massachusetts.” First Annual Re- 
port 3y William R. Hart, Am- 
herst. 25 pages 

“A Report on Art and Industrial 
Training in Germany.” By James P. 
Haney, Director of Art in the High 
Schools of New York City. 86 

Pages = 

Northern Normal and_ Industrial 

School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

vatalogue. 20 pages. Willis E. 

Johnson, president, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


SUMMER app'ications are coming in and will continue to do so until summer ends. as it 
, constantly happens that teachers here and there resign, leaving vacancies 
which Boards of Education like to fillatoncein orderto have their faculty complete when 
scho Is open Teachers who are free now havea good opportunity of being placed before Sep- 
tember Teachers for English, teachers for Latin, teachers formathematics, for manual train- 
ing, domestic science, music, agriculture, and others are in our files, 
electricity, for band-master even, all these APPLICATIONS some of them waiting for the 
rightapplicants,and summer vacation is a time when it is hardly advisable to keep applica- 


tions waiting. If you are not placedand can furnish proper backing fora good position 
put the matter in our hands, begin your vacation with an easy mind, and by Septemer we 


believe you will have no reason to regret having had faith 
in the Agency that knew from experience summer applications were » 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Did you get it? In “Teachingese Business” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, zara. teetsatoa 
| years of the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. FREB 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chicego, IIL 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 














Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr, 





AP | ’ introduces to © 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2icczces,te Dolierss, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parerts. Call em 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and bas filled bum- 


Jj dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employer, 
none for registration. If you need 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9° per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trast Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlant 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® 4ic'tencn: Solnisg, Boston 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supertes 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) official 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, NH. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- esas SF 
: . “ P Sie ee ae ns] 
ents, in Public Schools, Private oe 


Schools, Normal Schools and ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Colleges. Write Us To-Day. - VER COLC 
WM. RUFFER, Manager ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DEN COL 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 














We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F.PRBASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER y 6 Beacon St. - « 
AGENCY 
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_ STATEMENT — st ap = . 


General Hospital 


' “- pee Sleds U.S.A. 


InAccount with 


eM. Your selfy 





Jume1,1915. 








$ 225.00 
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NEW AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS : 


PAID BY THE T.C. U. 


The T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, has grown so rapidly 
during the past three years that the operating expenses per capita have been re- 
duced and we are giving our policy holders the advantage of this reduction by 
providing new and additional benefits for the same premium. 





DROOL 


LOEPD OEOS POOP 


OLD BENEFITS NEW AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 
(Still Offered) Ho spit al Benefits: -? rou 
Sam wie aoe Aicahied in a travel WI hen you are ill and taken to a hospital the T. C. U. 
$100 A ae when you are disabled in a travel Be geo gateg = monthly sick benefits PLUS % 
accident. 7 WE NTY PER CE NT: if your policy calls for © 
$2,000 For Accidental Death due to travel. $50 a month, the T. C. U. will pay you $60 a Month 4 


when you are c nds 1ed in a hospital. 
$100 Identification Benefit and valuable gold and Surgical Operation Bsenefit 


Ob 


*, 
* 


“ - ‘ ‘ 2 = 9: : et Si ae - gerdiient reannired 2 aureicel 
enamel identification pin FREE to every policy When = Tev or acciden ia juires a surgical 4 
operation the .C. U. will (in addition to all other & 

' t 

— benefits) pay you the following operation fees . 
$50 A Month for ordinary accident, sickness or Appendicitis #25 Luryngotomy $15 ° 
quarantine Bronchotomy $15 Mastoi di 5 

Goitre $25 Tetanus (injection) $25 

: : } wena tants BO > Ronetia isaunntvart 

$1,000 for ordinary accidental death. Hydrophobia $25 Tonsils (removed $10 ¢ 
: Kidney trouble $25 $ 
Ld 


The T. C. U. pays full benefits during vacations. (And many others enumerated in your policy) 
Larger Benefits If Desired. 


The T. C. U. has always held the re- 
cord for giving Teachers the most com- 
plete and most satisfactory protection 
against loss of savings and loss of income 
caused by accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine. These additional benefits make it 
more worth your while than ever to 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH THIS 
PROTECTION NOW! 

Only $7 to November 1st. 

LOPLOP EIS LOSE OPL OOF OS 1- OE O-E 
















T.C.U. 


Dept. J. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 















= . $39 
Send me. without obligation 


1g 


ll information rege: ‘dit 1g you 
rors ts 









